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ISS FERENS staid 
on in Esbrough. For 
the first time she 
was in a life of re- 
ality. This was what the books 
talked of, the crowd of workers, the 
hive of bees, that seemed from a 
distance to hum so harmoniously, 
and yet were so full each of his 
own personal hopes, envies, jea- 
lousies, and fears. It is by the 
blending of all these notes—there 
are not a great many in the gamut 
of human passion—that the har- 
monious effect is produced. It 
amused the lady, come into the 
busy manufacturing town from 
her quiet cathedral city, to watch 
what she could of all its humours ; 
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she admired the arrogant kingli- 
ness of Paul Bayliss, the quiet as- 
sumption of his rank by Captain 
Perrymont; she saw how 


* All conditions and all minds 
(As well of glib and slippery creatures 
as 
Of grave and austere quality) tender 
down 
Their services to 





these two mighty princes. And 
then she turned her eyes home- 
wards, and saw with amazement, 
as well as with interest, the little 
comedy that was being played be- 
fore her own eyes, in which Norah 
took the principal part, and, in the 
absence of Jack, Frank Perrymont 
was the hero. The plot of the 
play was that Norah had set her- 
self to persuade Frank to be in 
love with Ella Bayliss ; and if this 
were done, another difficulty re- 
mained behind, to persuade Ella 
to accept Frank. 

The Captain did not think 
proper to tell his son the result 
of his ‘ experiments’ with Norah, 
and on being questioned, gravely 
replied that Frank had better 
make his own experiments for 
himself, which the young man 
proceeded to do in the manner 
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usual among suitors. For he 
called at the cottage; he made a 
particular friend of Myles Cuola- 
han; he waylaid Miss Ferens and 
bestowed bouquets upon that lady, 
to her intense amazement; he 
wrote verses with the most ardent 
breath of passion, and offered 
them at the shrine of the adored 
one. Norah, inexperienced, save 
by the teachings of that instinct 
which never fails a woman, in the 
arts of flirtation and modern 
courtship, at first paid little heed 
to what she thought would be a 
passing fancy. But it was no 
passing fancy, and Frank Perry- 
mont, for the first time in his 
life, was serious. Ella Bayliss 
saw it with the mixed delight 
which comes of having what you 
want and yet not getting it your 
own way. Most things in this 
world are so, chiefly because so 
many unreasonable people want 
exactly the same thing as our- 
selves. You see it was not alto- 
gether pleasant to think of an old 
admirer going over to another 
woman, even although the deser- 
tion seems to leave the coast clear 
for other and more desirable ar- 
rangements. Fortunately, Ella 
did not know, nor did any one 
know, the whole extent of the de- 
sertion. Only Norah knew, and 
she was silent about it. 

‘Why do you bring me these 
verses?’ she asked one day, re- 
ceiving a sheet of rhymes ad- 
dressed to ‘ Aura,’ which the fond 
swain adopted because it could so 
easily be changed, on occasion, 
into Norah. ‘I am the worst of 
critics, Mr. Perrymont, even if 
you are the best of poets. Do you 
want me to tell you the faults and 
the beauties of the verses? They 
seem to me rather weak, you 
know, though they are certainly 
pretty. Have I not seen most of 
the lines before, or some of them ? 
All the new poets seem to me to 


make up their poems bit by bit, 
cento fashion, out of the old ones. 
Perhaps the old ones did the same 
out of the older ones.’ 

‘I do not want you to criticise,’ 
said Frank, rather hurt at this 
plain speaking. ‘ Can you not see 
that I try to throw my soul into 
my verse ?’ 

‘Yes, I see that,’ said Norah, 
pitilessly. ‘Do not you think it 
rather selfish of young verse- 
writers to expect sympathy from 
the world because they try to 
throw their soul into their 
rhymes ?” 

‘Ido not expect sympathy from 
the world. I—I—hoped that I 
might get it from you.’ 

She hardened her soul. He had 
her sympathy, because he looked 
so longing and so unhappy, but 
she would not tell him so. 

‘But suppose, Mr. Perrymont, 
that Ido not want to read your 
soul ? I have many things to think 
of and to do. On the whole, I 
have not time to read into the 
souls of more than a few people. 
I like to know what my dear 
Susan is thinking of, and what 
my father feels about things— 
and—but that is nearly all.’ 

‘Is there no way,’ asked Frank, 
‘to touch your heart ?” 

‘My heart? repeated Norah, 
with a quick flush. ‘ It is touched 
by everything, I think. Do you 
mean that I am cold and selfish ?” 

‘Not selfish: only cold—cold 
to me.’ 

Norah hesitated a moment. 
Then she replied, without shame 
or blushing : 

‘Not cold, Frank Perrymont, 
because I take a great interest in 
you; but—I do not know whether 
you are only practising a little 
flirtation with me——’ 

‘ No—a thousand times no!’ 

‘I believe you are not, because 
I know you are a gentleman, and 
because, though I do not think 














your verses very good, they seem 
to me to show something of your 
character. Then, Frank Perry- 
mont, I will answer you before 
you have questioned me. You 
want to make love to me. Do 
not.’ 

‘Why not, Norah? 
call you Norah, for once.’ 

‘You may call me Norah all 
your life, if it will give you any 
pleasure. But do not ask me 
to love you, because—because I 
cannot.’ 

‘You cannot. Oh, Norah! you 
think you cannot. It is the 
caprice of a girl. Woman’s love 
rises to meet love: woman’s pas- 
sion sleeps till her lover wakens it. 
Let me only love you, and trust 
that you will soon love me.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘No, Frank. It is impossible. 
You mistake altogether. My poor 
boy, you would be miserable with 
me. You are led astray by some 
blindness. It is not me you love 
at all. It is another girl. You 
have written so much verse that 
your Aura, whom you describe 
there with black eyes and all the 
rest of it, seems to your brain to 
resemble me. Leave the world of 
fancy and come back to the world 
of fact. Tell me, were you not in 
love with some one else, before 
you saw me?’ 

Frank said nothing. 

‘I am sure of it. I saw it the 
first time I met you. And I know 
who it is. Frank Perrymont, it 
is—shall I tell you?” 

‘ What does it matter?’ he an- 
swered stupidly. 

‘It is Ella Bayliss. Long before 
you knew me, Ella’s face was in 
your thoughts, Ella’s eyes before 
your own. I am certain of it. 


Let me 


Tell me truly, was it not so?’ 
‘I once thought I loved her.’ 
‘Then you love her still, and 
what you were going to say to me 
was the wilful treachery of love. 
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Frank Perrymont, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.’ 

‘ But I do not love her still,’ he 
answered passionately. ‘She is 
not like you. Norah, I love you. 
I live in the divine tenderness of 
your voice. I see all the depths 
of love in your eyes—I feel——’ 

* You feel all the unreal rapture 
of a poet who sets up an ideal, 
my poor boy,’ she said, with the 
superiority of nineteen over four- 
and-twenty. ‘ You wanted a peg: 
Ella Bayliss—the girl you love— 
must be wooed and won in proper 
fashion, and as girls ought to be, 
through the permission of her 
father, and then you would see, 
what is it?—I quote your own 
words—her love rising to meet 
your love: her sleeping passion 
wakened by your words. Frank 
Perrymont, what have I done or 
said that you should make me 
your Lesbia, your Chloe, your 
Dulcinea? I think, sir, you have 
insulted me.’ 

‘No, Norah! no.’ 

‘Then you have made a great 
mistake about me. You have 
fancied that I was a girl to step 
between you and your bride-pre- 
sumptive. Why did you think so ?’ 

‘Good heavens! You talk as if 
I were in love with Ella.’ 

‘You have just told me you 
thought you were in love with 
her. Men who fancy they are in 
love with girls and make them 
fancy so, and then go off to some- 
body else, do not seem to me 
worth having, Mr. Frank Perry- 
mont. If I were to listen to you— 
which is impossible, quite impos- 
sible, and always was—in a week 
you might be in love with Ella 
again. I do not like will-o’-the- 
wisps.’ 

Frank was silent and confused. 
The girl’s sharp wit caught him 
at all points. 

‘I was wrong,’ he said at last. 
* Give me my verses, Norah.’ 
212 
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‘No, I shall keep your verses, 
because they are pretty, and I do 
not often get pretty verses written 
all for my own special criticism. 
But you shall have a copy, if you 
will, to give to Ella,’ 

He held his peace. 

* To give to Ella, Mr. Perrymont. 
You hear me ? 

* Yes—no, I mean, Miss Cuo- 
lahan. Undoubtedly I hear you.’ 

*I am glad we have dropped 
the Christian names, because I do 
not think we are going to be 
friends at all. I am a girl inex- 
perienced in the world, Mr. Perry- 
mont, as you know, and only 
belonging to society on a sort of 
sufferance, which our friends in 
this town would very soon put an 
end to, if they could; but I like 
a man to be honourable in his 
court to a woman.’ 

* You say that Iam dishonour- 
able ?” 

‘Do not let us quarrel,’ she re- 
turned, with a grave smile. ‘ You 
see, if I were a man, we could 
fight. No, fighting is gone out of 
fashion. Gentlemen, nowadays, I 
believe, swear largely and bang 
out of the room. You will hardly 
do that with me. I am going to 
speak my whole mind. Now listen, 
my young poet, and I will tell 
you something about women, 
which you may put into verse, 
and it will be a great deal more 
poetical than unreal raptures about 
impossible passion. Women very 
seldom fall in love of their own 
accord with any one. We are 
brought up as if passion was not 
in existence. Fathers and mothers, 
governesses and guardians, aunts 
and goody-goody books all go on 
as if girls had no hearts; as if 
love was a thing which does not 
exist. So that all we know is 
from novels, and that is not much, 
novelists being such extremely 
foolish creatures, as a rule. Charles 
Reade can draw a woman, but he 
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is the only man among them all 
who knows what a woman is like— 
unless it be Anthony Trollope, and 
his girls are only pasteboard con- 
ventionalities. Presently, you see, 
there comes down from the army 
or the university, just as you came 
down here, a young gentleman 
who begins to make love. Pray, 
on whom did you try your prentice 
hand, Mr. Frank Perrymont?” 

Frank laughed. 

‘Go on, Miss Cuolahan. Ella 
wasn’t the first.’ 

‘Then you ought to be more 
ashamed of yourself than you are, 
and’—she burst out laughing— 
‘if I were your sister, I would 
box your depraved ears, sir. Now 
be quiet, till I tell you.’ 

She had the least little bit of 
an Irish phrase, here and there, 
which she had picked up from her 
father. 

‘He comes down, Monsieut 
Chevalier, and begins to make 
love. Then the girl gets uneasy. 
Nothing in her education has pre- 
pared her for this curious feeling. 
She is attracted, and she is 
frightened. She is afraid of 
making advances, and she is afraid 
of seeming cold. If he leaves her 
there, if he entices her heart out 
of the calm fold of passionless 
make-believe in which they have 
educated her, he dooms her to cer- 
tain misery. Frank Perrymont, 
there is a greater unhappiness 
than the memory of lost joys: it 
is the thought of joys that might 
have been.’ 

She spoke half in jest and half 
in earnest, but her eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘Norah,’ said Frank, after a 
pause, ‘you speak from know- 
ledge. You too——’ 

‘Hush!’ she cried. ‘Someday, 
people will change it all. They 


will bring boys and girls up to- 
gether, as they do in America, so 
that they shall not be so ignorant 














of each others’ natures, and so 
ashamed to look into each others’ 
souls. They will teach the chil- 
dren that the rose and crown of life 
is love: that, like all the prizes of 
this world, it is greatly to be de- 
sired and to be prayed for: that it 
does not come for all: but that all 
must work and make themselves 
ready for it, looking on their life 
as due, not to themselves, but to 
their lovers. Ah! Frank, help 
the happy time and be true to 
yourself.’ 

‘Tell me, Norah P 

‘No, I will tell you nothing. 
Yes, Frank, I will tell you some- 
thing, because you are a gentleman, 
and will ask no questions, and tell 
no one, and try not to guess at 
anything. I have said all this out 
of my own heart. It is because I 
eee 4 Pee | ees 
She did not blush, but the words 
dropped from her lips with a soft 
lingering, while her eyes were suf- 
fused with a softness which spoke 
of tears in the background. ‘I 
love a man whose name you may 
not ask. He loves me too, but we 
shall, perhaps, never marry. I 
think, you see, of what might be, 
and—and, Frank, I am not happy. 
Do not try to move me any more. 
Perhaps you were mistaken. Per- 
haps—let me be honest with you 
—I want you to marry Ella Bay- 
liss. After all, what can you do 
better for yourself? If she loves 
you, there is beauty, and there is 
wealth.’ 

The young man made a gesture 
of impatience. 

*Let us finish, Miss Cuolahan. 
If I cannot have you, do not advise 
me—lI shall go my own way.’ 

‘Do not be angry, Frank.’ 

He passed from one extreme to 
another, and seizing her little hand, 
kissed it passionately. 

‘I will do all you like, every- 
thing you like, Norah, and for your 
sake. Bid me marry Ella Bayliss, 
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if you will, and I will marry her. 
I would even marry that woman 
opposite, Mrs. Merrion, if you 
told me.’ 

Norah turned pale. 

‘No, Frank, I don’t think I 
should like you to marry her, of 


all women. Now go. Forget all 
that we have said, and think of 
me only as a friend. I suppose 
men and women may possibly be 
friends—may they not ?—without 
always wanting to be in love. It 
is a fault of our defective educa- 
tion if they cannot, because we are 
not taught definitively that each 
can only belong to one. Yes, 
Frank, for more reasons than one, 
I want you to marry the girl with 
whom you were once in love. I 
want it for her sake, to prevent 
her falling into misery and dis- 
appointment. And I want it— 
for my own.’ 

Frank went away—feeling some- 
thing like the young man who was 
ordered to sell all he had and give 
to the poor. For Ella Bayliss was 
not now his ideal, and Norah 
was. Only his imagination, easily 
excited, as easily shifted its 
ground. Perhaps, if women were 
wise, they would be shy of marry- 
ing poets and young gentlemen of 
poetic proclivities; for their incli- 
nations are like the point of the 
weathercock. Frank went to call 
at the Hall. Ella was alone, 
daintily dressed, and disposed to 
bouder with her old admirer. But 
then Jack had been away for three 
months, and one must keep one’s 
hand in. When he went away he 
had already deflected many points, 
and if Norah should be west, and 
Ella south, his position might be 
expressed as sou’-west by south. 

‘ Have I said too much ?’ asked 
Norah. ‘ Will he think that I have 
been rude and unmaidenly ?’ 

And made herself unhappy all 
the morning, thinking over pos- 
sible sins. 
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Then came a letter from Jack, 
all to herself, and the first she had 
ever received from him. 


*‘ My DEAREST NoRAH, 

‘I hear from Myles—from 
your father, I mean, only I al- 
ways call him Myles, and cannot 
help it—who gives me all the news 
he can think of: I hear from 
Mr. Bayliss, who is anxious to 
know how I am getting on in my 
quest: I hear even from Mr. Hod- 
der, our foreman, who stood by us 
on that day when you behaved like 
Deborah and became a prophetess. 
I hear from—from some one who 
I wish had forgotten me. But I 
never hear from you. Write to 
me sometimes, if only to let me 
know that you have not quite 
forgotten me. It would be better 
for you if you had, because I have 
thrown away my chances, and 
have no right even to a kind 
thought from you. Norah, I wish 
at times that I had not spoken to 
you as I did—and then I am glad 
that I did. It was wrong to tell 
you that I love you, with such a 
frightful obstacle in the way, one 
that I do not see my way out of; 
but then it was a happiness greater 
than I can hope to make you un- 
derstand, only to tell you. All the 
world is different to me since then 
—I work better; I think better; 
I see better. Between you and 
me there rises the spectre of a 
promise, given in a foolish mo- 
ment, and yet that must be kept. 
You know, dear Norah, that I have 
bound myself. It was Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s only lesson, always to keep 
my word. He began it the first 
day I went to him, and has 
never ceased repeating it, “ Keep 
your word,” he used to say, “ it 
is the secret of all happiness. To 
keep your word means honour, 
duty, obedience, and everything. 
Keep your word.” Let what will 
happen, I must keep my word, till 
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I am released. But I cannot 
bind you. You are free, Norah. 
No syllavle of sorrow shall escape 
from my lips, or from my eyes, 
even when you find another man 
whom you can love better than 
myself. And you will help me 
to bear my burden, the only one 
that I have. Norah, I believe I 
am going to make myself rich. 
I have found, among the iron- 
works of these Prussians, the 
secret that I looked for. It is 
not an actual secret, because 
every one well knows the method. 
But I think that I alone know 
how to carry it out. Is it be- 
cause I was born in the old fur- 
nace-room that I seem to have an 
instinct about iron? I think it 
must be. This is my secret. I 
can turn the commonest English 
iron into the best. I can make of 
the worst metal we put into a 
furnace the best that was ever 
forged into a Krupp. I stand over 
the furnace and put in the man- 
ganese that does it. I know how 
much to put in, and I know when 
to do it. I will tell all the world 
how much is wanted, but no one 
except myself knows the right 
moment to put it in. How do I 
know it? I seem to feel it. I 
know the colour, the heat, the 
fumes, and if I fail at the exact 
moment of time, the metal is 
hopelessly ruined. How the power 
came to me I do not know, but it 
is as certain as that I can read 
and write. And I am coming - 
home to make the best use of my 
power. For I mean to be rich. 
‘Do you think Iam mercenary ? 
Ido not. It seems to me that to 
make himself rich is the duty of a 
man in these times. I know that 
wealth means self-indulgence with 
most people, but I try to think it 
will not with me. I think of all 
that wealth can do; how it can 
relieve the thriftless, and help the 
thrifty, and aid civilisation; and 1 

















want wealth to make experiments 
with. I belong to the very lowest 
stratum, because I was brought up 
among the people who suffer most, 
and I feel for them and with them. 
The memory of the early days 
never leaves me: I remember the 
days of tramp along the roads, 
when every other word was a 
word of complaint; I remember 
the men who drank and the women 
who lamented ; I remember the suf- 
fering and the sorrow. And then 
I know the lives of the hands. 
They might be so entirely beau- 
tiful—their lives, were it not for 
the vices of the men, their pro- 
digality, their selfishness, and 
their drink. Norah, whatever we 
may be to each other henceforth, 
let us be friends in this: I pro- 
mise you that if I make money, I 
will help, so far as I can, the men 
and women about me. 

‘Norah, a thought often comes 
over me. What if we were all of 
us to resolve always to give ‘to 
everybody in want, and always to 
forgive every one who trespassed 
against us. Would not people 
cease to sin and to be idle for very 
shame? I cannot think that there 
is any man who deliberately makes 
evil his good. I should like to 
take some poor wretch from the 
road—lI remember the kind of man 
exactly ; ferocious, wild-eyed, hag- 
gard with drink and want—and, 
after dressing him daintily, place 
him in a kind of prison where 
he would have to associate with 
people of gentle life. Do you not 
think that after a time he would 
be humanised, and would look 
back upon the shameful past with 
a sort of horror? Or there are 
women — those terrible women 
that one sees in great cities and 
reads of in books, say, of the 
French Revolution. How would 
it be to take one of them, and make 
her clean and dress her becomingly, 
and seat her with ladies for six 
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months, till perforce her lan- 
guage was purified and her heart 
cleansed? What else is meant 
when Christ bade us turn the 
other cheek, and give the other 
half of the stolen garment? And 
yet it is nearly two thousand years 
ago and we have never even tried 
it. Religion has yet to reign, some 
time, in the world, and perhaps 
the doctrine of social pardon may 
come in at last. 

‘How is it, Norah, that I can 
say to you what I can say to no 
one else? The thoughts that come 
into my head are kept all to my- 
self, except to you. I dare not tell 
you some because I have no right, 
but those that I do tell you are 
what I can tell to no other living 
creature. If I weary you with 
my egotism, let me know, and I will 
write no more. 

‘And now, Norah, my—-sister. 
Since it must be so, let us be 
brother and sister again, and tell 
each other everything. The veil 
that was between us is lowered: 
the cloud that had grown up dur- 
ing the year of separation is dissi- 
pated. You know me now, as you 
did when you were a child: you 
trust me, as you did then: I know 
you too, Norah, now. Write to 
me. Just once. I shall be home 
again sooner than you think, but 
not before you have time to write 
me. 

*‘ Jack.’ 


The girl read the letter. Alone 
in the garden, where the barren 
branches of the apple-trees grated 
against each other under the cold 
autumn wind; her face flushed 
and heated, her heart beating, her 
pulses bounding, her blood cours- 
ing through her veins. It was 
her first love-letter : a strange love- 
letter, but yet breathing love in 
every word. 

‘He loves me,’ she murmured, 
gazing round her with eyes that 
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saw nothing, but limpid and clear— 
those black eyes, wells of light and 
softness to those whom they love, 
stony-hearted Arctic Oceans to 
those whom they love not. ‘He 
loves me, he loves me always.’ 

And then, by a natural revul- 
sion, her thoughts turned to where 
‘the other woman’ was sitting, 
also waiting the return of her 
betrothed. 

‘No,’ she whispered savagely. 
‘She shall not have him. She shall 
not have him. I will kill her first. 
I would rather see my Jack dead 
in his grave. I would rather— 
oh! God forgive me. God forgive 
me for a selfish girl.’ And then 
she thought of Mrs. Bastable and 
what she had said, and took 
comfort. 

She spent the whole afternoon 
in writing a reply. It was very 
short, but it was all she could say. 

‘Dear Jack,’ it went. ‘Come 
home as soon as you can, sooner 
than you can, if that is possible. 
Weall want you—Myles, and Miss 
Ferens, and your ’—sister she was 
going to write, but crossed it out, 
with a shudder. ‘ Your affec- 
tionate Norah.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was on a cold and rainy after- 
noon in December that Jack came 
home again. Norah was sitting 
at the window, her work in her 
lap, looking sadly out on the 
dreary prospect. There was no 
colour in anything: the flowers 
were dead: the grey and leaden 
clouds hung over the sky, weighed 
down by the smoke of the factories : 
her own life loomed before her 
like some long voyage over sunless 
seas beaten into sullen waves by a 
gale that had no end: what was 
the use of it all—what was the 
meaning of it all? The girl was 
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weighed down by the solemn prob- 
lem that comes to every one of us 
when life is at its darkest. What 
was the meaning of it all? At 
such moments the highest aspira- 
tions seem foolish, the dreams of 
the past are vain, the very things 
we most delight in lose their joy 
and the things we most fear are 
loaded with ten times their normal 
weight of horror. Then comes the 
sunshine of heaven, and straight 
the spring time is on our hearts, 
the rain is over and done, the frosts 
are broken up, and all the world 
sings one great and glorious pxan 
of praise to God. For things are 
what we fancy them, and what the 
gloomy thoughts of an unquiet 
spirit clothes with cloud, the bright- 
ness of hope decks with all the 
colours of a tropical sunrise. Have 
you ever driven at early morning 
along a valley which the night 
has filled with fog and watched the 
sun chase away the mists? Wave 
upon wave they rise and seem to 
roll along the depths swiftly and 
more swiftly, till what was impene- 
trable cloud bursts by magic into 
river edged with green and glanc- 
ing wood, more beautiful than any 
poet’s dream. 

Jack returned. Norah saw him 
with his strong elastic tread, and 
her heart flew up. In a moment 
he was with her and she was in his 
arms. 

‘Norah,’ he whispered, ‘it is 
nonsense. We are not brother 


and sister: we are lovers. I love 
you—lI love you.’ 
She answered nothing. Only 


her cheek lay against his: his 
hand was on her hair smoothing 
it back: his lips were touching 
hers: his strong arm was round 
her. He kissed her again and 
again, while the red blood flew to 
her face and back again to her 
heart; while her pulses beat 


quicker; while she glowed from 
head to foot with the happiness 




















that comes but once in a life, and 
then only when the heart is fresh 
and pure. 

‘I have tried to make it other- 
wise, my darling,’ said her lover. 
‘I have thought of—of what lies 
between us. ButIcan do nothing 
else than love you. Tell me, dear 
—tell me.’ 

‘Yes, Jack,’ she answered. 
* Yes, I love you too; as much as 
you can love me, and more. I 
think of you as much as you can 
think of me, and more. I long 
to see you and to have you with 
me, as much as you can for me, 
and more. But, Jack, Jack, it is 
wrong ; it is impossible.’ 

He let her go for a moment, and 
looked across the room with a 
groan. He might have seen, had 
he suspected, the corner of a 
blind displaced, and behind it an 
opera glass, through which his 
Jiancée was curiously gazing upon 
the scene. But it was as well for 
him that he did not, and better 
still that he did not see the face 
behind the glass, white with rage 
and disappointment. 

‘It shall not be impossible, 
Norah,’ Jack ground out between 
his teeth. ‘I will put an end to 
it; I will release myself from 
bondage.’ 

But Norah had had time to 
freeze again, as becomes a young 
lady. 

‘No, Jack; talk of something 
else. I was wrong; only, perhaps, 
I could not help it. Let us re- 
member our happiness; we have 
kissed each other, have we not? 
And what else has life to offer ? 
Tell me of yourself. No, Jack; 
I will not, indeed. Sit down— 
so, a good two yards away. And 
now tell me about yourself. What 
have you brought from Germany ?” 

‘I have brought my new power 
with me that I told you of, Norah. 
Yes, I shall be rich; because I 
know how to make other people 
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rich. I shall sell my knowledge 
to the highest bidder; and when 
I am rich—whenI have sold 
it ; 

‘Then, Jack, we will face the 
question of the—woman over the 
way.’ 

Norah was as gentle as any 
girl in the United Kingdom, ex- 
cept on one subject. Mrs. Merrion 
was ‘the woman.’ 

‘And till then—till then we 
have to face it boldly. Let us say 
no more about it.’ 

‘Only this, Norah; I have 
begged her to release me, and she 
refuses.’ ; 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Norah, ‘ she will 
not refuse when others have to 
beg. No, sir; I will not explain 
what I mean. Tell me more 
about your life in Germany. How 
do you like the Germans, and are 
the German ladies pretty ?” 





In the evening a note came for 
Jack, which fortunately for Norah’s 
peace of mind, she did not see. It 
was not extraordinary that he 
should have to go into the town, 
and she saw him go, without a 
suspicion that he was about to 
cross the road and go straight to 
‘the woman’s’ house. Which, 
however, Jack did, while Norah 
and her white-headed boy sat 
down to a game of dominoes, and 
Myles retreated to the workshop 
for his evening pipe. 

‘I like Jack,’ said Mr. Cardiff, 
arranging his dominoes. ‘I like 
Jack very much. When I grow 
up I shall be an engineer. I used 
to think that I would be a soldier, 
but I’ve changed my mind. Dou- 
ble sixes. Now I’m going to beat 
you again, Norah dear. Six-five. 
You see, after all a soldier’s life 
has nothing noble about it, except 
when you fight for your country.’ 

‘ Every life is noble if we choose 
to make it so,’ said his instruc- 
tress, who lost no opportunity of 
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impressing a moral upon her 
pupil. 

‘I dare say; but some lives are 
more noble than others. I should 
like a life where you are always 
doing good in some way or other ; 
making other people happier, and 
reforming wicked people. Do you 
think any wicked people are ever 
really happy, Norah ? 

‘I should think not. No one 
can be happy unless he is trying 
to make himself better every day.’ 

‘That is what I say to myself 
night and morning,’ replied the 
boy, with a beautiful look of faith 
and hope upon his face. ‘That 
is what I say to myself. Oh! why 
cannot everybody agree to help 
each other, Norah ? I was reading 
yesterday about the criminal 
classes. The writer said that 
there were I don’t know how many 
thousands who live by preying on 


honest people. Think of that. 
Preying on honest people; it 
sounds so dreadful.’ 


And so on ; the talk which went 
on every day while the gentle old 
man, with his mind fixed at the 
age of thirteen or so, poured out 
the long thoughts that fill the 
brain of a clever and imaginative 
boy. He had read, this boy; 
could quote the poetry of Felicia 
Hemans, weeping over the sorrow- 
ful tale of Casabianca ; would even, 
in the garden, play by himself at 
being Robinson Crusoe, building a 
hut. He had good manners, and 
knew a gentleman when he saw 
one. That was the reason why, 
secretly, he did not like Norah’s 
papa, Myles Cuolahan, in whom 
he saw little points of behaviour 
of which he could not approve. 
It was also the reason why he 
was greatly taken with Jack—the 
ideal of a boy—tall, handsome, 
clever and able to make things. 
He was a great comfort to Norah 
in these times, and she had fallen 
so completely into the old man’s 
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delusion that he was still a boy, 
that she regarded him as one, and 
was quite content to believe boy- 
hood consistent with white hair 
and a feeble step. For Mr. Cardiff 
Was growing very feeble. At nine, 
or even earlier, he went to. bed, 
after a glass of milk, which he ac- 
cepted with as much joy and 
gratitude as if strong waters did 
not exist and the grape had never 
been invented. 

So Jack left the two to their 
devices, and went across the road. 
Mrs. Merrion had by this time re- 
covered her temper. 

* You see, Jenny,’ said Keziah,on 
learning from her cousin that Jack 
had returned and had actually 
been kissing Norah—‘ at the very 
window! before my own eyes!’— 
* you see, Jenny, the boy’s nothing 
to you, nor never will be.’ 

‘Keziah, you’re a fool!’ re- 
turned Jenny, ‘and always were 
a fool. Who but a fool would have 
married a Benjamin Bastable? 

‘I was a fool then,’ said Keziah. 
‘ But—but, I should be a Solomon 
in petticoats and a false front, 
compared with Jack Amstrong, if 
he were to think of marrying you, 
Jenny. Why you're double his 
age, pretty near. Don’t use bad 
language, because it isn’t be- 
coming. You know you're thirty- 
five, if you are a day, and he’s 
twenty-two, or it may be twenty- 
four.’ 

‘ He’s twenty-six,’ said Jenny, 
‘and I’m thirty. And you had 
better not drive me into a rage; 
Keziah : I’m a meek woman enough 
when you let me alone.’ 

‘I know your meekness, Jenny,’ 
returned the other. ‘ Mighty meek 
you are at all times: and I’m the 
only one that isn’t afraid of you 
when you are not meek. Lord 
bless you, Jenny! what's the use 
of tantrums with me? Why 
shouldn’t Jack kiss Norah? 


They’re almost brother and sister ; 
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and if they were husband and 
wife, they’d make the prettiest 
couple that ever was seen. Come, 
don’t be a fool, Jenny. Try the 
old ones as much as you like.’ 

Jenny flung herself out of the 
room with a slam, upsetting two 
chairs in her transit. These 
Keziah picked up, and went on 
with her work quietly. 

When Jack came at her bidding, 
she was dressed in her best and 
quietest. The room was lit with 
a soft moderator lamp; a bright 
fire burned ; there was the odour 
of fragrant coffee; and Adelaide, 
in black velvet, sat in her low 
chair by the fireside, a volume of 
poetry in her hand, looking a little 
flushed by the heat of the fire 
perhaps, or else from emotion 
caused by the return of her be- 
trothed. Her face, seen by arti- 
ficial light, had a sort of velvety 
smoothness about it; and her 
eyes, dark, deep, and lustrous, 
promised mines of love and con- 
stancy. She turned them full 
upon Jack—an artillery which 
once he could not resist. 

* You are back, then?’ she mur- 
mured, giving him her hand, 
which he could not choose but 
- take. ‘ You are back, and you did 
not come to see me till I had sent 
for you.’ 

‘I did not,’ said Jack. 

‘And you have no word of 
kindness for me?’ she whispered, 
holding his hand in hers, and 
bending her face so that the light 
should catch her profile and glance 
upon her lustrous hair—a tour de 
force in coquetry which this inim- 
itable woman had acquired after 
many years of practice with a 
hand-mirror. ‘No single word 
for your Adelaide?—your be- 
trothed ? 

He was silent. 

‘ Tell me, Jack,’ she murmured, 
in her softest voice. ‘ Tell me that 
you did not mean that cruel letter 
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you wrotetome. It was so hard! 
—so bitter to bear! I read it with 
all the others I have from you. 
You have forgotten them, perhaps ; 
but I keep them all. A lover's 
letters are so sacred that I keep 
every one. I never had any but 
yours, because the General married 
me without giving himself time to 
write love-letters.’ 

That, at least, was true. In her 
desk were no letters from any 
General Merrion. 

‘TI have got them all,’ she went 
on, kissing his hand and holding 
it still. ‘There is one in which 
you say that nothing shall ever 
part us—not sorrow, nor sickness, 
nor any other woman. Ah! it 
makes me happy to read it! Shall 
I show this letter to your—sister, 
Jack? 

‘I have no sister,’ he replied. 

‘I mean Norah; your sister by 
adoption. She isa sweet girl, and 
is going to marry Frank Perry- 
mont, I believe.’ 

‘Come, Adelaide,’ said Jack, 
snatching his hand from the soft 
and padded fetters of her fingers; 
‘come, Adelaide, let us have an 
explanation.’ 

‘ No; I will have no explanation.” 

‘Can you not see that it is im- 
possible ?’ 

*No, I cannot; and I will not. 
You are, I admit, a little younger 
than myself. You are twenty- 
three, and I am nearly twenty- 
seven. I wish the difference was 
the other way; but we cannot 
help that. There is no impos- 
sibility, Jack, my dearest, when 
two people love each other.’ 

‘ But when they do not ? 

‘ That I am not concerned with. 
You love me: you have given me 
a thousand proofs-—in letters. And 
I love you: I have given you as 
many proofs of that—in letters.’ 

Jack groaned. Then he sat 
down, his head in his hands, and 
looked at her. 
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*You refuse to release me, do 
you?’ 

*I refuse to release you, Mr. 
Armstrong,’ she replied, in a hard 
voice, different to the soft tones in 
which she had been speaking. ‘I 
utterly refuse to release you.’ 

‘Then,’ said Jack, rising, ‘I 
shall take the course that seems 
best to me.’ 

‘ And I,’ she replied, rising too, 
and facing him, ‘shall take the 
course that seems best to me. We 
have been engaged for five years. 
You have written to me, during 
all that time, letters of the most 
ardent affection. I have wasted 
my time upon you, refused to 
receive others, whose intentions 
were honourable,and compromised, 
perhaps, the reputation of a life,’ 

Jack looked up and smiled. 

She saw him smile, and would 
have changed colour, but for the 
fixity of the protecting paint. 

‘That is all nothing,’ she went 
on, ‘provided you keep your en- 
gagement as an honourable man 
should. Go now, Jack Armstrong, 
go home and think it over. Will 
you be a liar and a cheat, or will 
you be a man of honour? Will 
you keep the promises of five 
years, or will you give way to a 
passing passion for—for that— 
that ’—here her temper grew the 
better of her—‘ that black-haired 
daughter of an Irish pedlar ? 

‘We will not,’ said Jack, ‘ in- 
troduce any names into our dis- 
cussion. I will go. And, Adelaide, 
it is the last time that I enter 
this house. My mind is made up. 
I have appealed to you in vain. 
I cannot love you. I cannot 
marry you. It is impossible for 
me to keep my word, And you 
must do what you think best.’ 

‘I have read,’ replied his Ade- 
laide, ‘of women who worked 
spells to bring their lovers back. 
I have need of none. See, Jack, 
you will come back to me of your 


own accord. Look,’ and she threw 
herself at his feet,‘ here are the 
hands you have kissed so often, 
and the white arms you have 
praised. Do you forget that you 
have knelt at my feet and kissed 
them? Are my eyes grown dull ? 
Is my cheek wrinkled? Are my 
lips thin and shrivelled? Is my 
figure shrunk and wasted? Is my 
hair false or grey? Have my 
teeth dropped out? Where is it, 
Jack, the love that once made you 
clasp me in your arms a thousand 
times, and kiss me till the love 
flew into my heart? Where is it, 
oh, my Jack, my handsome boy, 
the only man of all that ever I 
loved and longed to win? You 
will kiss me again, Jack, will you 
not? You will throw your arms 
round me, my darling ?” 

Her passion was not simulated. 
Unreal in everything else, her 
life a living lie, her history a 
tissue of deceits, the woman had 
found, when she should have been 
a staid matron, a master-passion 
that held her enthralled and bound 
her with a rod of iron. She 
sprang from her knees and threw 
herself upon Jack’s breast, clutch- 
ing- him round the neck with 
her two white arms. He stood 
unmoved. The woman’s influence 
was wholly gone. Time was that 
at the touch of her hand he would 
thrill; at the rustle of her dress 
his pulses would move more 
quickly; but now it was all 
changed, and he saw her what she 
was, the woman past her prime, 
a made-up imitation of a lady, 
coarse and common, vulgar and 
unrestrained. She took his hand 
and laid it against her cheek. He 
disengaged her gently but firmly, 
and pointed to his fingers, where 
she had laid them on her cheek. 

‘See,’ he said, ‘your cheek is 
painted. You wash off your pre- 
tended love just as you wash off 
your rouge. Let me go.’ 
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‘Is it peace or war?’ 

‘I am the stronger,’ said Jack; 
‘ because you can do me no real 
harm. Let it be peace, if you let 
me go. It shall be war if you 
refuse. You may think what you 
have to gain, and what you have 
to lose. I will even, if you like, 
tell the world that you have re- 
fused me——’ 

She made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

‘The world—the world—what 
have I ever cared for the world ? 
I want your love. Give me that 
and I will give you back your 
letters,’ she whispered in his ear. 


But he drew back and answered 
nothing. 

‘Then war—war—war!’ she 
cried. ‘And all the town shall 
ring with the passion of Jack 
Armstrong’s letters. Two hundred 
of them, Jack; two hundred! 
And before the Court they shall 
all be read, every one!’ 

Jack said nothing, but was 
gone while yet she stood, with 
the words hissing from her mouth, 
a queen of passion, sublime in her 
unbounded wrath. Then she heard 
the door shut as he left the house, 
and sitting down before the fire, 
revolved plans of vengeance. 


(To be continued.) 
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MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


OR THE RUSSIAN 


COURIER. 


By Jutes VERNE. 





CHAPTER IX. 
DAY AND NIGHT IN A TARANTASS, 


HE next day, the 19th of 

July, the ‘Caucasus’ reached 

Perm, the last place at which she 
touched on the Kama. 

The government of which Perm 
is the capital is one of the largest 
in the Russian Empire, and ex- 
tending over the Ural Mountains, 
encroaches on Siberian territory. 
Marble quarries, mines of salt, 
platina, gold, and coal are worked 
here on a large scale. Although 
Perm, by its situation, has become 
an important town, it is by no 
means attractive, being extremely 
muddy and dirty, and possessing 
no resources. This want of com- 
fort is of no consequence to those 
going from Russia to Siberia, for 
they come from the more civilised 
districts, and are supplied with all 
necessaries ; but to those arriving 
from the countries of Central Asia, 
after a long and fatiguing journey, 
it would no doubt be more satis- 
factory if the first European town 
of the empire, situated on the 
Asiatic frontier, were better sup- 
plied with stores. 

At Perm the travellers resell 
their vehicles, more or less dam- 
aged by the long journey across 
the plains of Siberia. There, too, 
those passing from Europe to Asia 
purchase carriages during the 
summer, and sleighs in the winter 
season, before starting for a seve- 
ral months’ journey through the 
steppes. 

Michael Strogoff had already 
sketched out his programme, so 
now he had nothing to do but 
execute it. 

A vehicle carrying the mail 


usually runs across the Ural 
Mountains, but at the present 
time this, of course, was discon- 
tinued. Even if it had not been 
so, Michael Strogoff would not 
have taken it, as he wished to 
travel as fast as possible, without 
depending on any one. He wisely 
preferred to buy a carriage, and 
journey by stages, stimulating the 
zeal of the postillions, or iemschiks, 
as they are called, by well-applied 
‘na vodkou,’ or tips. 

Unfortunately, in consequence 
of the measures taken against 
foreigners of Asiatic origin, a large 
number of travellers had already 
left Perm, and therefore convey- 
ances were extremely rare. Mi- 
chael was obliged to content him- 
self with what had been rejected 
by others. As to horses, as long 
as the Czar’s courier was not in 
Siberia, he could exhibit his podo- 
rojna without danger, and the 
postmasters would give him the 
preference. But, once out of Eu- 
ropean Russia, he had to depend 
alone on the power of his roubles. 

But to what sort of a vehicle 
should he harness his horses ? 
To a telga or to a tarantass ? 

The telga-is nothing but an 
open four-wheeled cart, made en- 
tirely of wood. Wheels, axles, 
pole-bolts, body, shafts, are all 
furnished by neighbouring trees, 
and the pieces of which the telga 
is composed are fastened together 
by means of strong rope. Nothing 
could be more primitive, nothing 
could be less comfortable; but, on 
the other hand, should any acci- 
dent happen on the way, nothing 
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could be more easily repaired. 
There is no want of firs on the 
Russian frontier, and axle-trees 
grow naturally in forests. 

The post extraordinary, known 
by the name of ‘ perckladnoi,’ is 
made by means of the telga, as 
any road is good enough for it. 
It must be confessed that some- 
times the ropes which fasten the 
concern together break, and whilst 
the hinder part remains stuck in 
some bog, the fore-part arrives at 
the post-house on two wheels; 
but this result is considered as 
quite satisfactory. 

Michael Strogoff would have 
been obliged to employ a telga, if 
he had not been lucky enough to 
discover a tarantass. 

It is to be hoped that the in- 
vention of Russian coachbuilders 
will devise some improvement in 
this last-named vehicle. Springs 
are wanting in it as well as in the 
telga ; in the absence of iron, wood 
is not spared; but its four wheels, 
with eight or nine feet between 
them, assure a certain equilibrium 
over the jolting rough roads. A 
splash-board protects the travel- 
lers from the mud, and a strong 
leathern hood, which may be 
pulled quite over the occupiers, 
shelters them from the great heat 
and violent storms of the summer. 
The tarantass is as solid and as 
easy to repair as the telga, and is, 
moreover, less addicted to leaving 
its hinder part in the middle of 
the road. 

It was not without careful search 
that Michael managed to discover 
this tarantass, and there was pro- 
bably not a second to be found in 
all the town of Perm. Notwith- 
standing that, he haggled long 
about the price, for form’s sake, 
to act up to his part as Nicholas 
Korpanoff, a plain merchant of 
Irkutsk. 

Nadia had followed her com- 
panion in his search after a 
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suitable vehicle. Although the 
object of each was different, both 
were equally anxious to arrive, 
and consequently to start. One 
would have said the same will 
animated them both. 

‘ Sister,’ said Michael, ‘I wish 
I could have found a more com- 
fortable conveyance for you.’ 

* Do you say that to me, brother, 
when I would have gone on foot, 
if need were, to rejoin my father ?’ 

‘I do not doubt your courage, 
Nadia, but there are physical fa- 
tigues which a woman may be 
unable to endure.’ 

‘I shall endure them, whatever 
they may be,’ replied the girl. 
‘ If you ever hear a complaint from 
my lips you may leave me in the 
road, and continue your journey 
alone.’ 

Half an hour later on, the podo- 
rojna being presented by Michael, 
three post-horses were harnessed 
to the tarantass. These animals, 
covered with long hair, were very 
like long-legged bears. They were 
small, but spirited, being of Si- 
berian breed. 

The way in which the iemschik 
had harnessed them was thus: 
one, the largest, was secured be- 
tween two long shafts, on whose 
farther end was a hoop, called a 
* douga,’ carrying tassels and bells ; 
the two others were simply fas- 
tened by ropes to the steps of the 
tarantass. This was the complete 
harness, with mere strings for 
reins. 

Neither Michael Strogoff nor the 
young Livonian girl had any bag- 
gage. The rapidity with which 
one wished to make the journey, 
and the more than modest re- 
sources of the other, prevented 
them from embarrassing them- 
selves with packages. It was a 
fortunate thing, under the circum- 
stances, for the tarantass could 
not have carried both baggage and 
travellers. It was only made for 
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two persons, without counting the 
iemschik, who kept his equili- 
brium on his narrow seat in a 
marvellous manner. 

The iemschik is changed at 
every relay. The man who drove 
the tarantass during the first stage 
was, like his horses, a Siberian, 
and no less shaggy than they; 
long hair, cut square on the fore- 
head, hat with a turned-up brim, 
red belt, coat with crossed facings 
and buttons stamped with the 
imperial cipher. The iemschik, 
on coming up with his team, threw 
an inquisitive glance at the pas- 
sengers of the tarantass. No lug- 
gage !—and had there been, where 
in the world could he have stowed 
it? Rathershabby in appearance, 
too. He looked contemptuous. 

* Crows,’ said he, without caring 
whether he was ‘overheard or not ; 
‘ crows, at six copecks a verst !’ 

* No, eagles!’ said Michael, who 
understood the iemschik’s slang 
perfectly ; ‘eagles, do you hear, at 
nine copecks a verst, and a tip 
besides.’ 

He was answered by a merry 
crack of the whip. 

In the language of the Russian 
postillions the ‘ crow ’ is the stingy 
or poor traveller, who at the post- 
houses only pays two or three 
copecks a verst for the horses. 
The ‘eagle’ is the traveller who 
does not mind expense, to say 
nothing of liberal tips. Therefore 
the crow could not claim to fly 
as rapidly as the imperial bird. 

Nadia and Michael immediately 
took their places in the tarantass. 
A small store of provisions was 
put in the box, in case at any 
time they were delayed in reaching 
the post-houses, which are very 
comfortably provided under direc- 
tion of the state. The hood was 
pulled up, as it was insupportably 
hot, and at twelve o’clock the 
tarantass, drawn by its three 
horses, left Perm in a cloud of dust. 
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The way in which the iemschik 
kept up the pace of his team 
would have certainly astonished 
travellers who, being neither Rus- 
sians nor Siberians, were not ac- 
customed to this sort of thing. 
The leader, rather larger than the 
others, kept to a steady long trot, 
perfectly regular, whether up or 
down hill. The two other horses 
seemed to know no other pace than 
the galop, though they performed 
many an eccentric curvette as they 
went along. The iemschik, how- 
ever, never touched them, only 
urging them on by startling cracks 
of his whip. But what epithets 
he lavished on them, including 
the names of all the saints in the 
calendar, when they behaved like 
docile and conscientious animals. 
The string which served as reins 
would have had no influence on 
the spirited beasts, but the words 
‘na pravo,’ to the right, ‘ na levo,’ 
to the left, pronounced in a gut- 
tural tone, were more effectual than 
either bridle or snaffle. 

And what amiable expressions, 
according to the circumstances. 

‘Go on, my doves!’ the iem- 
schik would say. ‘Go on, pretty 
swallows! Fly, my little pigeons! 
Hold up, my cousin on the left! 
Gee up, my little father on the 
right !’ 

But when the pace slackened, 
what insulting expressions, instant- 
ly understood by the sensitive 
animals. 

‘Go on, you wretched snail! 
Confound you, you slug! (T’'ll 
roast you alive, you tortoise, you!’ 

Whether or not it was from this 
way of driving, which requires the 
iemschiks to possess strong throats 
more than muscular arms, the 
tarantass flew along at a rate of 
from twelve to fourteen miles an 
hour. 

Michael Strogoff was accustomed 
both to the sort of vehicle and the 
mode of travelling. Neither jerks 














nor jolts incommoded him. He 
knew that a Russian driver never 
even tries to avoid either stones, 
ruts, bogs, fallen trees, or 
trenches, which may happen to 
be in the road. He was used to 
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all that. His companion ran a 
visk of being hurt by the violent 
jolts of the tarantass, but she 
would not complain. 

For a little while Nadia did not 
speak. Then possessed with the 
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one thought, that of reaching her 
journey’s end: i 

‘ [have calculated that there are ‘ 
three hundred versts between Perm ' 
and Ekaterenburg, brother,’ said : 
she. ‘Am I right? 
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‘You are quite right, Nadia,’ 
answered Michael; ‘and when we 
have reached Ekaterenburg, we 3 
shall be at the foot of the Ural 
Mountains on the opposite side 
to this.’ 
2k 
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‘How long will it take to get 
across the mountains ?’ 

‘ Forty-eight hours, for we shall 
travel day and night. I say day 
and night, Nadia,’ added he, ‘ for I 
cannot stop even for a moment, 
and I must go on without rest 
towards Irkutsk.’ 

‘I shall not delay you, brother; 
no, not even for an hour, and we 
will travel day and night.’ 

‘ Well then, Nadia, if the Tartar 
invasion has only left the road 
open, we shall arrive in twenty 
days.’ 

‘You have made this journey 
before?’ asked Nadia. 

‘ Many times.’ 

‘ During winter we should have 
gone more rapidly and surely, 
should we not?” 

* Yes, especially with more ra- 
pidity, but you would have suf- 
fered much from the frost and 
snow.’ 

‘What matter! Winter is the 
friend of Russia.’ 

‘ Yes, Nadia, but what a consti- 
tution any one must have to en- 
dure such friendship! I have 
often seen the temperature in the 
Siberian steppes fall to more than 
forty degrees below freezing point! 
I have felt, notwithstanding my 
reindeer coat,* my heart growing 
chill, my limbs stiffening, my feet 
freezing in triple woollen socks. 
I have seen my sleigh horses 
covered with a coating of ice, 
their breath congealed at their 
nostrils. I have seen the brandy 
in wy flask change into hard 
stone, on which not even my 
knife could make an impression. 
But my sleigh flew like the wind. 
Not an obstacle on the plain, white 
and level farther than the eye 
could reach. No rivers in which 
one is obliged to look for a ford- 
able passage. No lakes which 

* This coat is called a ‘dakha’; it is 
pe light, and yet almost impervious to 
the cold. 


must be crossed in boats.’ Hard 
ice everywhere, the route open, 
the road sure. But at the price 
of what suffering, Nadia, those 
alone could say, who have never 
returned, but whose bodies have 
been covered up by the snow- 
storm.’ 

‘However, you have returned, 
brother,’ said Nadia. 

* Yes, but I am a Siberian, and, 
when quite a child, I used to follow 
my father to the chase, and so 
became inured to these hardships. 
But when you said to me, Nadia, 
that winter would not have stopped 
you, that you would have gone 
alone, ready to struggle against 
the frightful inclemencies of the 
Siberian climate, I seemed to see 
you lost in the snow and falling, 
never to rise again.’ 

‘How many times have you 
crossed the steppe in winter? 
asked the young Livonian. 

‘Three times, Nadia, when I 
was going to Omsk.’ 

‘And what were you going to 
do at Omsk ?” 

‘See my mother, who was ex- 
pecting me.’ 

‘ And I am going to Irkutsk, 
where my father expects me. I 
am taking him my mother’s last 
words. That is as much as to tell 
you, brother, that nothing would 
have prevented me from setting 
out.’ 

‘ You are a brave girl, Nadia,’ 
replied Michael. ‘God himself 
would have led you.’ 

All day the tarantass was driven 
rapidly by the iemschiks who suc- 
ceeded each other at every stage. 
The eagles of the mountain would 
not have found their name dis-' 
honoured by these ‘ eagles’ of the 
highway. The high price paid 
for each horse, and the tips dealt 
out so freely, recommended the 
travellers in a special way. Per- 
haps the postmasters thought it 
singular that, after the publication 
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of the order, a young man and his 
sister, evidently both Russians, 
could travel freely across Siberia, 
which was closed to every one 
else, but their papers were all en 
régle, and they had the right to 


However, Michael Strogoff and 
Nadia were not the only travellers 
on their way from Perm to Eka- 
terenburg. At the first stages, 
the courier of the Czar had learnt 
that a carriage preceded them, but 
as there was no want of horses, 
he did not trouble himself about 
that. 

During the day halts were made 
for food alone. At the post- 
houses could be found lodging 
and provision. Besides, if there 
was not an inn, the house of the 
Russian peasant would have been 
no less hospitable. In the vil- 
lages, which are almost all alike, 
with their white-walled, green- 
roofed chapels, the traveller might 
knock at any door, it would be 
opened tohim. The moujik would 
come out, smiling and extending 
his hand to his guest. He would 
offer him bread and salt, the burn- 
ing charcoal would be put into the 
‘ samovar,’ and he would be made 
quite at home. The family would 
turn out themselves rather than 
that he should not have room. 
The stranger is the relation of 
all. He is ‘ one sent by God.’ 

On arriving that evening, Michael 
instinctively asked the postmaster 
how many hours ago the carriage 
which preceded them had passed 
that stage. 

‘ Two hours ago, little father,’ 
replied the postmaster. 

‘ Is it a berlin? 

* No, a telga.’ 

‘ How many travellers ?’ 

* Two.’ 

* And they are going fast ? 

* Eagles!’ 

* Let them put the horses to as 
soon as possible. 
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Michael and Nadia, resolved not 
to stop even for an hour, travelled 
all night. 

The weather continued fine, 
though the atmosphere was heavy 
and gradually becoming charged 
with electricity. Nota cloud was 
in the sky, but a sort of mist as- 
cended from the ground. It was 
to be hoped that a storm would 
not burst whilst they were among 
the mountains, for there it would 
be terrible. Being accustomed to 
read atmospheric signs, Michael 
Strogoff knew that a struggle of 
the elements was approaching. 

The night passed without inci- 
dent. Notwithstanding the jolting 
of the tarantass, Nadia was able to 
sleep for some hours. The hood 
was partly raised so as to give as 
much air as there was in the sti- 
fling atmosphere. 

Michael kept awake all night, 
mistrusting the iemschiks, who are 
only too ready to sleep at their 
posts, and not an hour was lost at 
the relays, not an hour on the road. 

The next day, the 20th of July, 
at about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they caught the first glimpse 
of the Ural Mountains in the east. 
However, this important chain 
which separates Russia in Europe 
from Siberia was still at a great 
distance, and they could not hope 
to reach it until the end of the 
day. The passage of the moun- 
tains must necessarily be per- 
formed during the next night. 

The sky was very cloudy all 
day, and the temperature was 
therefore more bearable, but the 
weather was very threatening. 

It would perhaps have been 
more prudent not to have as- 
cended the mountains during the 
night, and Michael would not have 
done so, had he been permitted to 
wait; but when, at the last stage, 
the iemschik drew his attention to 
a peal of thunder reverberating 


among the rocks, he merely said : 
2x2 
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‘Is a telga still before us? 

* Yes.’ 

*‘ How long is it in advance?’ 

‘ Nearly an hour.’ 

‘Forward, and a triple tip if 
we are at Ekaterenburg to-morrow 
morning.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A STORM IN THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 


Tue Ural Mountains extend in a 
length of nearly three thousand 
versts between Europe and Asia. 
Whether they are called the Urals, 
which is the Tartar, or the Poyas, 
which is the Russian name, they 
are correctly so termed; for these 
names signify‘ belt’ in both lan- 
guages. Rising on the shores of 
the Arctic Sea, they reach the 
borders of the Caspian. Such 
was the barrier to be crossed by 
Michael Strogoff before he could 
enter Siberian Russia, and, as has 
been said, he acted wisely in 
taking the road leading from 
Perm to Ekaterenburg, situated 
on the eastern slope of the Ural 
Mountains. This was the easiest 
and surest route, as it was that of 
all the commerce of Central Asia. 
The mountains could be crossed 
in one night, if no accident hap- 
pened. Unfortunately, thunder 
muttering in the distance an- 
nounced that a storm was at 
hand. The electric tension was 
such that it could not be dis- 
persed without a tremendous ex- 
plosion, which in the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere would be 
very terrible. 

Michael took care that his 
young companion should be as 
well protected as possible. The 


hood, which might have been 
easily blown away, was fastened 
more securely with ropes, crossed 
above and at the back. The 
traces were doubled, and as an 
additional precaution, the nave- 
boxes were stuffed with straw, as 
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much to increase the strength of 
the wheels as to lessen the jolting, 
unavoidable on a dark night. 
Lastly, the fore and hinder parts, 
connected simply by the axles to 
the body of the tarantass, were 
joined one to the other by a cross- 
bar, fixed by means of pins and 
screws. This bar took the place 
of the curved bar which in 
berlins, suspended on the ‘ swans- 
necks,’ fastens the two axles one to 
the other. 

Nadia resumed her place in the 
cart, and Michael took his seat 
beside her. Before the lowered 
hood hung two leathern curtains, 
which would in some degree pro- 
tect the travellers against the 
wind and rain. 

Two great lanterns, suspended 
on the left of the iemschik’s seat, 
threw a pale glimmer, scarcely 
sufficient to light the way, but 
serving as warning lights to pre- 
vent any other carriage from run- 
ning into them. 

It was well that all these pre- 
cautions were taken, in expecta- 
tion of a rough night. 

‘Nadia, we are ready,’ said 
Michael Strogoff. 

‘Let us start,’ answered the 
young girl. 

The order was given to the 
iemschik, and away rattled the 
tarantass up the first slopes of the 
Ural Mountains. 

It was eight o’clock, and dark- 
ness was coming on in spite of 
the lengthened twilight of these 
latitudes. Masses of vapour, as 
yet disturbed by no wind, hung in 
the vault of heaven. Although they 
had no lateral motion, they were 
evidently gradually approaching 
the earth. Some of these clouds, 
emitting a luring glare, enveloped 
the mountains, on descending, as 
if chased down by some upper 
storm. The road led up towards 
these dense masses, and should 
the clouds not soon resolve into 

















rain, the fog would be such that 
the tarantass would be unable to 
advance without the danger of 
falling over some precipice. 

The Ural chain does not attain 
any very great height, the highest 
summit not being more than five 
thousand feet. Eternal snow is 
there unknown, and what is piled 
up by the Siberian winter is soon 
melted by the summer sun. 
Shrubs and trees grow to a con- 
siderable height. The iron and 
copper mines, as well as those of 
precious stones, draw a consider- 
able number of workmen to that 
region. Also, those villages termed 
‘gavody’ are there met with 
pretty frequently, and the road 
through the great passes is easily 
practicable for post-carriages. 

But what is easy enough in fine 
weather and broad daylight, offers 
difficulties and perils when the 
elements are engaged in fierce 
warfare, and the traveller is in 
the midst of it. 

Michael Strogoff knew from 
former experience what a storm 
in the mountains was, and perhaps 
this would be as terrible as the 
snowstorms which burst forth 
with such vehemence in the winter. 

Rain was not yet falling, so 
Michael raised the leathern cur- 
tains which protected the interior 
of the tarantass and looked out, 
watching the sides of the road, 
peopled with fantastic shadows, 
caused by the wavering light of 
the lanterns. 

Nadia, motionless, her arms 
folded, gazed forth also, though 
without leaning forward, whilst 
her companion, his body half out 
of the carriage, examined both sky 
and earth. 

The calmness of the atmosphere 
was very threatening, the air 
being perfectly still. It was just 
as if nature were half stifled, and 
could no longer breathe; her 
lungs, that is to say those gloomy, 
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dense clouds, not being able to 
perform their functions. The 
silence would have been complete 
but for the grinding of the wheels 
of the tarantass over the road, the 
creaking of the axles and boards, 
the snorting of the horses and the 
clattering of their iron hoofs 
among the pebbles, sparks flying 
out on every side. 

The road was perfectly deserted. 
The tarantass encountered neither 
pedestrians nor horsemen, nor a 
vehicle of any description, in the 
narrow defiles of the Ural, on 
this threatening night. Not even 
the fire of a charcoal-burner was 
visible in the woods, not an en- 
campment of miners near the 
mines, not a hut among the brush- 
wood. 

Under these peculiar circum- 
stances it might have been allow- 
able to postpone the journey across 
the mountains till the morning. 
Michael Strogoff, however, had 
not hesitated, he had no right to 
stop, but then—and it began to 
cause him some anxiety — what 
possible reason could those travel- 
lers in the telga ahead have for 
being so imprudent ? 

Michael remained thus on the 
look out for some time. About 
eleven o’clock, lightning began to 
blaze continuously in the sky. The 
shadows of huge pines at different 
elevations appeared and disap- 
peared in the rapid light. Some- 
times when the tarantass neared 
the side of the road, deep gulfs, 
lit up by the flashes, could be seen 
yawning beneath them. From 
time to time, on their vehicle 
giving a worse lurch than usual, 
they knew that they were crossing 
a bridge of roughly-hewn planks 
thrown over some chasm, thunder 
appearing actually to be rumbling 
below them. Besides this, a boom- 
ing sound filled the air, which in- 
creased as they mounted higher. 
With these different noises rose 
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the shouts and exclamations of 
the iemschik, sometimes scolding, 
sometimes coaxing his poor beasts, 
who were suffering more from the 
oppression of the air than the 
roughness of the roads. Eyen the 
bells on the shafts could no longer 
rouse them, and they stumbled 
every instant. 

‘At what time shall we reach 
the top of the ridge?’ asked 
Michael of the iemschik. 

* At one o’clock in the morning, 
if we ever get there at all,’ replied 
he, with a shake of his head. 

‘Why, my friend, this will not 
be your first storm in the moun- 
tains, will it?’ 

‘No, and pray God it may not 
be my last!’ 

* Are you afraid ?’ 

‘No, I’m not afraid, but I repeat 
that I think you were wrong in 
starting.’ 

‘I should have been still more 
wrong had I staid.’ 

‘Hold up, my pigeons,’ cried the 
iemschik; it was his business to 
obey, not to question. 

Just then a distant noise was 
heard, shrill whistling through the 
atmosphere, so calm a minute 
before. By the light of a dazzling 
flash, almost immediately followed 
by a tremendous clap of thunder, 
Michael could see huge pines on a 
high peak, bending before the 
blast. The wind was unchained, 
but as yet it was the upper air 
alone which was disturbed. Suc- 
cessive crashes showed that many 
of the old and lightly-rooted trees 
had been unable to resist the burst 
of the hurricane. An avalanche 
of shattered trunks swept across 
the road and dashed over the pre- 
cipice on the left, two hundred 
feet in front of the tarantass. 

The horses stopped short. - 

‘Get up, my pretty doves!’ 
cried the iemschik, adding the 
cracking of his whip to the rum- 
bling of the thunder. 
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Michael took Nadia’s hand. 

‘Are you asleep, sister?’ he 
asked. 

‘No, brother.’ 

‘Be ready for anything ;- here 
comes the storm!’ 

‘I am ready.’ 

Michael Strogoff had only just 
time to draw the leathern curtains, 
when the storm was upon them. 

The iemschik leapt from his seat 
and seized his horses’ heads, for 
terrible danger threatened the 
whole party. 

The tarantass was at a standstill 
at a turning of the road, down 
which swept the hurricane ; it was 
absolutely necessary to hold the 
animals’ heads to the wind, for if 
the carriage was taken broadside 
it must infallibly capsize and be 
dashed over the precipice. The 
frightened horses reared, and their 
driver could not manage to quiet 
them. His friendly expressions 
had been succeeded by the most 
insulting epithets. Nothing was 
of any use. The unfortunate ani- 
mals, blinded by the lightning, 
terrified by the incessant peals of 
thunder, rattling like artillery 
among the rocks, threatened every 
instant to break their traces and 
escape. The iemschik had no 
longer any control over his team. 

At that moment Michael Strogoff 
threw himself from the tarantass 
and rushed to his assistance. En- 
dowed with more than common 
strength, he managed, though not 
without difficulty, to master the 
horses. 

The storm now raged with re- 
doubled fury. A perfect avalanche 
of stones and trunks of trees began 
to roll down the slope above 
them. 

‘We cannot stop here,’ said 
Michael. 

‘We cannot stop anywhere,’ re- 
turned the iemschik, all his ener- 
gies apparently overcome by terror. 
‘The storm will soon send us 











to the bottom of the mountain, and 
that by the shortest way.’ 

‘Take you that horse, coward,’ 
returned Michael, ‘I’ll look after 
this one.’ 

A fresh burst of the storm inter- 
rupted him. The driver and he 
were obliged to crouch upon the 
ground to avoid being blown 
down. But the carriage, notwith- 
standing their efforts and those of 
the horses, was gradually moving 
back, and had it not been stopped 
by the trunk of a tree, it would 
have been forced over the edge of 
the precipice. 

‘ Do not be afraid, Nadia!’ cried 
Michael Strogoff. 

‘I’m not afraid, replied the 
young Livonian, her voice not be- 
traying the slightest emotion. 

The rumbling of the thunder 
ceased for an instant, the terrible 
blast had swept past into the 
gorge below. 

‘Will you go back? said the 
iemschik. ; 

‘No, we must go on! Once past 
this turning, we shall have the 
shelter of the slope.’ 

‘ But the horses won’t move!’ 

*Do as I do, and drag them on.’ 

‘ The storm will come back !’ 

* Do you mean to obey ?” 

‘Do you order it ?” 

‘ The Father orders it !’ answered 
Michael, for the first time in- 
voking the all-powerful name of 
the emperor. 

‘Forward, my swallows!’ cried 
the iemschik, seizing one horse, 
while Michael did the same to the 
other. 

Thus urged, the horses began 
to struggle onward. They could 
no longer rear, and the middle 
horse not being hampered by the 
others, could keep in the centre of 
the road. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that either men or 
beasts could stand against the 
wind, and for every three steps 
they took in advance, they lost 
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one, and even two, by being forced 
backwards. They slipped, they 
fell, they got up again. The 
vehicle ran a great risk of 
being smashed. If the hood had 
not been securely fastened, it 
would have been blown away long 
before this. Michael Strogoff and 
the iemschik took more than two 
hours in getting up this bit of 
road, only half a verst in length, 
so directly exposed was it to the 
lashing of the storm. The danger 
there was not only from the wind 
which battered against the travel- 
lers, but from the avalanche of 
stones and broken trunks which 
were hurtling through the air 
above their heads. 

Suddenly, during a flash of 
lightning, one of these masses was 
seen Crashing and rolling down 
the mountain towards the taran- 
tass. 

The iemschik uttered a cry. 

Michael Strogoff in vain brought 
his whip down on the team, they 
refused to move. 

But a few feet farther on, and 
the mass would pass behind them! 

Michael saw the tarantass struck, 
his companion crushed; he saw 
there was no time to drag her 
from the vehicle. 

Then, possessed in this hour of 
peril with superhuman strength, 
he threw himself behind it, and 
planting his feet on the ground, 
by main force placed it out of 
danger. 

The enormous mass as it passed 
grazed his chest, taking away his 
breath as though it had been a 
cannon-ball, then crushing to 
powder the flints on the road, it 
bounded into the abyss below. 

‘Oh, brother !’ cried Nadia, who 
had seen it all by the light of the 
flashes. 

‘Nadia!’ replied Michael, ‘ fear 
nothing !’ 

‘It is not on my own account 
that I fear!’ 
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‘God is with us, sister !’ 

‘ With me truly, brother, since 
he has sent thee in my way!’ 
murmured the young girl. 

The impetus the tarantass had 


received was not to be lost, and 
the tired horses once more moved 
forward. Dragged, so to speak, by 
Michaeland theiemschik, theytoiled 
on towards a narrow pass, lying 
north and south, where they would 





be protected from the direct sweep 
of the tempest. At one end a 
huge rock jutted out, round the 
summit of which whirled an eddy. 
Behind the shelter of the rock 





there was a comparative calm; 
yet once within the circumference 
of the cyclone, neither man nor 
beast could resist its power. 
Indeed, some firs which towered 
above this protection were in a 











trice shorn of their tops, as though 
a gigantic scythe had swept across 
them. 

The storm was now at its 
height. The lightning filled the 
defile, and the thunder-claps had 
become one continued peal. The 
ground, struck by the concussion, 
trembled as though the whole 
Ural chain was shaken to its 
foundations. 

Happily, the tarantass could be 
so placed that the storm might 
strike it obliquely. But the 
counter-currents, directed towards 
it by the slope, could not be so 
well avoided, and so violent were 
they that every instant it seemed 
as though it would be dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. 

Nadia was obliged to leave her 
seat, and Michael, by the light of 
one of the lanterns, discovered an 
excavation bearing the marks of a 
miner’s pick, where the young girl 
could rest in safety until they 
were once more ready to make a 
start. 

Just then—it was one o’clock 
in the morning—the rain began 
to fall in torrents, and this in ad- 
dition to the wind made the 
storm truly frightful, without, 
however, extinguishing the light- 
ning. To continue the journey at 
present -was utterly impossible. 
Besides, having reached this pass, 
they had only to descend the 
slopes of the Ural Mountains, and 
to descend now, with the road 
torn up by a thousand mountain 
torrents, in these eddies of wind 
and rain, was utter madness. 

‘To wait is indeed serious,’ 
said Michael, ‘but it must cer- 
tainly be done, to avoid still 
longer detentions. The very vio- 
lence of the storm makes me hope 
that it will not last long. About 
three o’clock the day will begin to 
break, and the descent, which we 
cannot risk in the dark, we shall 
be able, if not with ease, at least 
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without such danger, to attempt 
after sunrise.’ 

‘Let us wait, brother,’ replied 
Nadia ; ‘ but if you delay, let it not 
be to spare me fatigue or danger.’ 

‘ Nadia, I know that you are 
ready to brave everything, but, in 
exposing both of us, I risk more 
than my life, more than yours, I 
am not fulfilling my task, that 
duty which before everything else 
I must accomplish.’ 

‘A duty!’ murmured Nadia. 

Just then a bright flash lit up 
the sky, and seemed, so to speak, 
to volatilise the rain. Then a loud 
clap followed. The air was filled 
with a sulphurous suffocating 
vapour, and a clump of huge 
pines, struck by the electric fluid, 
scarcely twenty feet from the ta- 
rantass, flared up like a gigantic 
torch. 

The iemschik was struck to the 
ground by a counter-shock, but 
regaining his feet, found himself 
happily unhurt. 

Just as the last growlings of 
the thunder were lost in the re- 
cesses of the mountain, Michael 
felt Nadia’s hand pressing his, and 
he heard her whisper these words 
in his ear: 

‘ Cries, brother! Listen !’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
TRAVELLERS IN DISTRESS. 


Dvnine the momentary lull which 
followed, shouts could be dis- 
tinctly heard from a person on 
the road farther on, and at no 
great distance from the tarantass. 
It was an earnest appeal, evidently 
from some traveller in distress. 

Michael listened attentively. 

The iemschik also listened, but 
shook his head, as though he 
thought it impossible to render 
any assistance. 

‘ They are travellers calling for 
help,’ cried Nadia. 
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‘ They must expect nothing from 
us,’ replied the iemschik. 

‘Why not? cried Michael. 
‘Ought not we to do for them 
what they would do for us under 
similar circumstances ?” 

‘Surely you will not expose the 
carriage and the horses !’ 

‘I will go on foot,’ replied 
Michael, interrupting the iem- 
schik. 

‘ I will go, too, brother,’ said the 
young girl. 

‘No, remain here, Nadia. The 
iemschik will stay with you. I 
do not wish to leave him alone.’ 

‘I will stay,’ replied Nadia. 

‘Whatever happens, do not 
leave this spot.’ 

‘ You will find me where I now 
am.’ 

Michael pressed her hand, and, 
turning the corner of the slope, 
disappeared in the darkness. 

‘ Your brother is wrong,’ said 
the iemschik. 

‘He is right,’ replied Nadia 
simply. 

Meanwhile Michael Strogoff 
strode rapidly on. If he was in 
a great hurry to aid the travel- 
lers, he was also very anxious to 
know who it was that had not 
been hindered from starting by 
the storm, for he had no doubt 
that the cries came from the telga, 
which had so long preceded the 
tarantass. 

The rain had stopped, but the 
storm was raging with redoubled 
fury. The shouts, brought on the 
air, became more and more dis- 
tinct. Nothing was to be seen of 
the pass in which Nadia had re- 
mained. The road wound along; 
and the flashes showed only the 
slope above it. The squalls, 
checked by the corners and turns 
of the road, formed eddies highly 
dangerous, to pass which, without 
being taken off his legs, Michael 
had to use his utmost strength. 
He soon perceived that the 
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travellers whose shouts he had 
heard were at no great distance. 
Even then, on account of the 
darkness, Michael could not see 
them, yet he heard distinctly 
their words. 

This is what he heard, and 
what caused him some surprise : 

‘Are you coming back, block- 
head ?” 

* You shall have a taste of the 
knout at the next stage.’ 

* Do you hear, you devil’s postil- 
lion! Hullo! Below there!’ 

‘ This is how a carriage takes 
you in this country |’ 

‘Yes, this is what you call a 
telga!’ 

‘Oh, that abominable driver! He 
goes on and does not appear to 
have discovered that he has left 
us behind !’ 

*To deceive me, too! Me, an 
honourable Englishman! I will 
make a complaint at the chan- 
cellor’s office and have the fellow 


hanged.’ 
This was said in a very angry 
tone, but Michael heard the 


speaker suddenly interrupted by 
a burst of laughter from his com- 
panion, who exclaimed : 

‘Well! this is a good joke, 
I must say.’ 

‘You venture to laugh!’ said 
the Briton angrily. 

‘Certainly, my dear confrére, 
and that most heartily. ‘Pon my 
word it is too good, I never saw 
anything to come up to it.’ 

Just then a crashing clap of 
thunder re-echoed through the de- 
file, and then died away among 
the distant peaks. When the 
sound of the last growl had ceased 
the merry voice went on: 

‘ Yes, it undoubtedly is a good 
joke. This machine certainly never 
came from France.’ 

‘Nor from England,’ replied the 
other. 

On the road, by the light of the 
flashes, Michael saw, twenty yards 








from him, two travellers, seated 
side by side in a most peculiar 
vehicle, the wheels of which were 
deeply imbedded in the ruts formed 
in the road. 

He approached them, the one 
grinning from ear to ear, and the 
other gloomily contemplating his 
situation, and recognised them as 
the two reporters who had been 
his companions on board the ‘ Cau- 
casus’ from Nijni-Novgorod to 
Perm. 

‘Good morning to you, sir,’ 
cried the Frenchman. ‘ Delighted 
to see you here. Let me introduce 
you to my intimate enemy Mr. 
Blount.’ 

The English reporter bowed, 
and was about to introduce in his 
turn his companion, Alcide Joli- 
vet, in accordance with the rules 
of society, when Michael inter- 
rupted him: 

‘Perfectly unnecessary, sir; we 
already know each other, for we 
travelled together on the Volga.’ 

* Ah, yes! exactly so! Mr. 

* Nicholas Korpanoff, merchant, 
of Irkutsk,’ replied Michael. ‘ But 
may I know what has happened 
which, though a misfortune to 
your companion, amuses you so 
much ?” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Korpanoff,’ re- 
plied Aleide. ‘Fancy! our driver 
has gone off with the front part 
of this confounded carriage, and 
left us quietly seated in the back 
part! So here we are in the worse 
half of a telga, no driver, no 
horses. Is it not a joke?’ 

‘No joke at all,’ said the Eng- 
lishman. 

‘ Indeed it is, my dear fellow. 
You do not know how to look at 
the bright side of things.’ 

‘How, pray, are we to go on 
with our journey? asked Harry 
Blount. 

‘ That is the easiest thing in 
the world,’ replied Alcide. ‘Go 
and harness yourself to what re- 
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mains of our cart; I will take the 
reins, and call you my little pigeon, 
like a true iemschik, and you will 
trot off like a real post-horse.’ 

‘ Mr. Jolivet, replied the Eng- 
lishman, ‘ this joking is going too 
far, it passes all limits and R 

‘Now do be quiet, my dear 
sir. When you are done up, I 
will take your place; and call me 
a broken-winded snail and faint- 
hearted tortoise if I don’t take 
you over the ground at a rattling 

e.” 
Alcide said all this with such 
perfect good-humour that Michael 
could not help smiling. 

* Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ here is a 
better plan. We have now reached 
the highest ridge of the Ural chain, 
and thus have merely to descend 
the slopes of the mountain. My 
carriage is close by, only two hun- 
dred yards behind. I will lend 
you one of my horses, harness it 
to the remains of the telga, and 
to-morrow, if no accident befalls 
us, we will arrive together at Eka- 
terenburg.’ 

‘ That, Mr. Korpanoff,’ said Al- 
cide, ‘is indeed a generous pro- 
posal.’ 

* Indeed, sir,’ replied Michael, 
‘I would willingly offer you places 
in my tarantass, but it will only 
hold two, and my sister and I 
already fill it.’ 

* Really, sir,’ answered Alcide, 
‘ with your horse and our demi- 
telga my companion and I will go 
to the world’s end.’ 

‘ Sir” said Harry Blount, ‘ we 
most willingly accept your kind 
offer. And, as to that iem- 
schik——’ 

‘ Oh! I assure you that you are 
not the first travellers who have 
met with a similar misfortune,’ 
replied Michael. 

‘ But why should not our driver 
come back? He knows perfectly 
well that he has left us behind, 
wretch that he is!’ 
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‘He! 
a thing.’ 

‘What! the fellow not know 
that he was leaving the better half 
of his telga behind ?” 

‘Not a bit, and in all good 
faith is driving the fore part into 
Ekaterenburg.’ 

‘Did I not tell you that it 
was a good joke, confrére?’ cried 
Alcide. 

‘Then, gentlemen, if you will 
follow me,’ said Michael, ‘ we will 
return to my carriage, and——’ 

‘But the telga, observed the 
Englishman. 

‘There is not the slightest fear 
that it will fly away, my dear 
Blount!’ exclaimed Alcide; ‘it 
has taken such good root in the 
ground, that if it were left here 
until next spring it would begin 
to bud.’ 

‘Come then, gentlemen,’ said 
Michael Strogoff, ‘and we will 
bring up the tarantass.’ 

The Frenchman and the English- 
man, descending from their seats, 
no longer the hinder one, since the 
front had taken its departure, 
followed Michael. 

Walking along, Alcide Jolivet 
chattered away as usual, with his 
invariable good-humour. 

‘Faith, Mr. Korpanoff, said he 
to Michael, ‘ you have indeed got 
us out of a bad scrape.’ 

‘I have only done, sir,’ replied 
Michael, ‘what any one would 
have done in my place. If tra- 
vellers did not help one another, 
there might as well be no roads 
at all.’ 

‘ Well, sir, you have done us a 
good turn, and if you are going 
farther in these steppes we may 


He never suspected such 





possibly meet again, and E 

Alcide Jolivet did not put any 
direct question to Michael as to 
where he was going, but the 
latter, not wishing it to be sus- 
pected that he had anything to 
conceal, at once replied : 
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‘I am bound for Omsk, gentle- 
men.’ 

‘Mr. Blount and I,’ replied 
Alcide, ‘go where danger is cer- 
tainly to be found, and without 
doubt news also.’ 

‘To the invaded provinces?’ 
asked Michael with some earnest- 
ness. 

‘ Exactly so, Mr. Korpanoff ; and 
we may possibly meet there.’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’ replied Michael, 
‘I have little love for cannon-bglls 
or lance-points, and am by nature 
too great a lover of peace to ven- 
ture where fighting is going on.’ 

‘I am sorry, sir, extremely 
sorry; we must only regret that 
we shall separate so soon! But 
on leaving Ekaterenburg it may 
be our fortunate fate to travel 
together, if only for a few days?” 

* Do you go on to Omsk ? asked 
Michael, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion. 

‘We know nothing as yet,’ re- 
plied Alcide; ‘but we shall cer- 
tainly go as far as Ishim, and 
once there, our movements must 
depend on circumstances.’ 

‘Well then, gentlemen,’ said 
Michael, ‘ we will be fellow-travel- 
lers as far as Ishim.’ 

Michael would certainly have 
preferred to travel alone, but he 
could not, without appearing at 
least singular, seek to separate 
himself from the two reporters, 
who were taking the same road 
that he was. Besides, since Alcide 
and his companion intended to 
make some stay at Ishim, he 
thought it rather convenient than 
otherwise to make that part of the 
journey in their company. 

Then in a perfectly indifferent 
tone he remarked: 

‘Do you know, with any degree 
of certainty, where this Tartar 
invasion is ? 

‘Indeed, sir,’ replied Alcide, 
‘we only know what they said at 
Perm. Feofar-Khan’s Tartars have 














invaded the whole province of 
Semipolatinsk, and for some days, 
by forced marches, they have been 
descending the course of the Irtish. 
You must hurry if you wish to 
get to Omsk before them.’ 
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the Tartar chief in the revolted 
country.’ 

‘But how do they know it? 
asked Michael, whom this news, 
more or less true, so directly con- 
cerned. 





‘Indeed I must,’ replied Mi- 
chael. 

‘It is reported also that Colonel 
Ogareff has succeeded in passing 
the frontier in disguise, and that 
he will not be slow in joining 





‘Oh! as these things are always 
known,’ replied Alcide; ‘it is in 
the air.’ 

‘Then have you really reason 
to think that Colonel Ogareff is in 
Siberia ?” 
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‘I myself have heard it said 
that he was to take the road from 
Kasan to Ekaterenburg.’ 

‘Ah! you know that, Mr. Joli- 
vet?’ said Harry Blount, roused 
from his silence. 

‘I knew it,’ replied Alcide. 

* And do you know that he was 
disguised asa gipsy?’ asked Blount. 

‘As a gipsy!’ exclaimed Mi- 
chael, almost involuntarily, and 
he suddenly remembered the look 
of the old Bohemian at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, his voyage on board the 
‘ Caucasus,’ and his disembarking 
at Kasan. 

‘Just well enough to make a 
few remarks on the subject ina 
letter to my cousin,’ replied Alcide, 
smiling. 

‘You lost no time at Kasan,’ 
drily observed the Englishman. 

‘No, my dear fellow! and while 
the “ Caucasus ” was laying in her 
supply of fuel, I was employed in 
obtaining a store of information.’ 

Michael no longer listened to 
the repartee which Harry Blount 
and Alcide exchanged. He was 
thinking of the gipsy troupe, of 
the old Tsigane, whose face he had 
not been able to see, and of the 
strange woman who accompanied 
him, and then of the peculiar 
glance which she had cast at him. 
As he was trying to recollect all 
the details, close by he heard a 
pistol-shot. 

‘ Ah! forward, sirs!’ cried he. 

‘ Hullo!’ said Alcide to himself, 
‘this quiet merchant who always 
avoids bullets is in a great hurry 
to go where they are flying about 
just now!’ 

Quickly followed by Harry 
Blount, who was not a man to be 
behind in danger, he dashed after 
Michael. In another instant the 
three were opposite the projecting 
rock which protected the tarantass 
at the turning of the road. 

The clump of pines struck by 
the lightning was still burning. 
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There was no one to be seen. 
However, Michael was not mis- 
taken, a report had certainly 
reached him. 

Suddenly a dreadful growling 
was heard, and then another re- 
port from close to the slope. 

‘A bear!’ cried Michael, who 
could not mistake the growling. 
‘Nadia! Nadia !’ 

And then, drawing his cutlass 
from his belt, Michael bounded 
round the buttress behind which 
the young girl had promised to wait. 

The pines, completely enveloped 
in flames, threw a wild glare on 
the scene. 

As Michael reached the taran- 
tass, a huge animal retreated 
towards him. 

It was a monstrous bear. The 
tempest had driven it from the 
woods which bristle on the Ural 
slopes, and it had come to seek 
refuge in this cave, doubtless its 
habitual retreat, which Nadia then 
occupied. 

Two of the horses, terrified at 
the presence of the enormous 
creature, breaking their traces, 
had escaped, and the iemschik, 
thinking only of his beasts, leaving 
Nadia face to face with the bear, 
had gone in pursuit of them. 

But the brave girl had not lost 
her presence of mind. The animal, 
which had not at first seen her, 
was attacking the remaining horse. 
Nadia, leaving the shelter in which 
she had been crouching, had run 
to the carriage, taken one of 
Michael’s revolvers, and, advancing 
resolutely towards the bear, had 
fired close to it. 

The animal, slightly wounded 
in the shoulder, turned on the 
girl, who rushed for protection 
behind the tarantass, but then, 
seeing that the horse was attempt- 
ing to break its traces, and know- 
ing that if it did so, and the 
others were not recovered, their 
journey could not be continued, 














with the most perfect coolness she 
again approached the bear, and, as 
it raised its paws to strike her 
down, gave it the contents of the 
second barrel. 

This was the report which Mi- 
chael had just heard. In an in- 
stant he was on the spot. An- 
other bound and he was between 
the bear and the girl. His arm 
made one movement upwards, and 
the enormous beast, ripped up by 
that terrible knife, fell to the 
ground a lifeless mass. He had 
executed in splendid style the 
famous blow of the Siberian hun- 
ters, who endeavour not to damage 
the precious fur of the bear, which 
fetches a high price. 

‘You are not wounded, sister?’ 
said Michael, springing to the side 
of the young girl. 

‘No, brother,’ replied Nadia. 

At that moment the two journal- 
ists came up. Alcide seized the 
horse’s head, and, in an instant, 
his strong wrist mastered it. His 
companion and he had seen Mi- 
chael’s rapid stroke. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Alcide; ‘for a 
simple merchant, Mr. Korpanoff, 
you handle the hunter’s knife in 
a most masterly fashion.’ 

* Most masterly, indeed,’ added 
Harry. 

‘In Siberia,’ replied Michael, 
‘ we are obliged to do a little of 
everything.’ 

Alcide regarded him attentively. 

Seen in the bright glare, his 
knife dripping with blood, his 
tall figure, his determined air, his 
foot placed firmly on the huge 
carcase, he was indeed worth look- 
ing at. 

‘A formidable fellow,’ said Al- 
cide to himself. 

Then advancing respectfully, his 
hat in his hand, he saluted the 
young girl. 

Nadia bowed slightly. 

Alcide turning towards his com- 
panion : 
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‘The sister worthy of the 
brother!’ said he. ‘ Now, were I 
a bear, I should not meddle with 
a couple at the same time so brave 
and so charming.’ 

Harry Blount, perfectly upright, 
stood, hat in hand, at some dis- 
tance. His companion’s easy man- 
ners only increased his usual stiff- 
ness. 

At that moment the iemschik, 
who had succeeded in recapturing 
his two horses, reappeared. He 
cast a regretful glance at the mag- 
nificent animal lying on the ground, 
loth to leave it to the birds of 
prey, and then proceeded once 
more to harness his team. 

Michael acquainted him with 
the travellers’ situation, and his 
intention of putting one of the 
horses at their disposal. 

‘As you please,’ replied the 
iemschik. ‘Only, you know, two 
carriages instead of one.’ 

‘ All right, my friend,’ said Al- 
cide, who understood the insinua- 
tion, ‘ we will pay double.’ 

‘ Then gee up, my turtle-doves !’ 
cried the iemschik. 

Nadia again took her place in 
the tarantass. Michael and his 
companions followed on foot. 

It was three o'clock. The 
storm, now decreasing no longer, 
swept with terrific violence across 
the defile. The remainder of the 
ascent was rapidly performed. 

When the first streaks of day- 
break appeared the tarantass had 
reached the telga, which was still 
conscientiously imbedded as far 
as the centre of the wheels. Such 
being the case, it can be easily 
understood how a sudden jerk 
would separate the front from the 
hinder part. One of the side 
horses of the tarantass was har- 
nessed by means of cords to the 
remains of the telga, the re- 
porters took their place on the 
seat of this singular equipage, and 
the two carriages started off at 
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the same moment. They had now 
only to descend the Ural slopes, 
in doing which there was not the 
slightest difficulty, 

Six hours afterwards the two 
vehicles, the tarantass preceding 











the telga, arrived at Ekaterenburg, 
nothing worthy of note having 
happened in the descent. 

The first person the reporters 
perceived at the door of the 
post-house was their iemschik, 
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who appeared to be waiting for 
them. 

This worthy Russian had a fine 
open countenance, and, without 
the slightest hesitation,.he smil- 
ingly approached the travellers, 








and holding out his hand, in a 
quiet tone he demanded the usual 
* pour-boire.’ 

This very cool request roused 
Harry Blount’s ire to its highest 
pitch, and had not the iemschik 

















prudently retreated, a straight-out 
blow of the fist, in true British 
boxing style, would have paid him 
sall his claims of ‘na vodkou.’ 

Alcide Jolivet, at this burst of 
anger, laughed as he had never 
‘laughed before. 

‘But the poor devil is quite 
right!’ he cried. ‘ He is perfectly 
right, my dear fellow. It is not 
his fault if we did not know how 
‘to follow him!’ 

Then drawing several copecks 
from his pocket : 

‘Here, my friend,’ said he, 
handing them to the iemschik; 
‘take them. If you have not 
-earned them, that is not your fault.’ 

This redoubled Mr. Blount’s ir- 
ritation. He even began to speak 
of a lawsuit against the owner of 
the telga. 

‘A lawsuit in Russia, my dear 
fellow!’ cried Alcide. ‘ Things 
must indeed change should it ever 
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be brought to a conclusion! Did 
you never hear the story of the 
wet-nurse who claimed payment 
for twelve months’ nursing of some 
poor little infant ?” 

‘I never heard it,’ replied Harry 
Blount. 

‘Then you do not know what 
that suckling had become by the 
time judgment was given in favour 
of the nurse?” 

* What was he, pray ?’ 

‘ Colonel of the Imperial Guard !’ 

At this reply all burst into a 
laugh. 

Alcide, enchanted with his own 
joke, drew out his note-book, and 
in it wrote the following memo- 
randum, destined to figure in a 
forthcoming French and Russian 
dictionary : 

‘ Telga, a Russian carriage with 
four wheels, that is, when it starts ; 
with two wheels when it arrives 
at its destination.’ 





(To be continued.) 
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STILL, quiet day in February, 
the air mild and soft, and 
filled with a faint, pearly haze, 
through which the sun shone with 
the shy sweetness of a bride half 
shrouded in her misty veil. Cro- 
cuses thrusting their white and 
lilac heads out of the mould in 
London squares and gardens. A 
faint, rosy flush dimpling the tips 
of the almond-trees in the park. 
The mounted policeman in the 
Row looking very like an ill- 
stuffed cloth figure of Patience on 
& monument, smiling at emptiness. 
A small dog barking at the fleets 
of ducks dimly showing through 
the mist on the grey silver of the 
Serpentine. A girl sitting on a 
bench near the boat-house wait- 
ing—that was all. 

Waiting! Yes, does not every 
one know the unmistakable some- 
thing which stamps a person as 
being in a state of expectancy, be 
it of a passing cab, a sister in the 
nearest shop, or a lover, always 
too late? Don’t ask me to explain 
what it is: not restlessness; this 
girl sat as still as if carved out of 
stone, her hands folded on her 
knee in perfect motionless quiet: 
not an impatient expression; her 
face, a pretty, neat-featured little 
face too, was pale and a trifle sad, 
but no shade of impatience ruffled 
the set, firm lips, or the steady, 
far-away gaze of the large grey, 
misty eyes. No! I don’t know 
what it is, and I give it up; but 
every man or woman of common 
discernment knows what I mean, 
and would have agreed with me 
that Mazie (pet name for Mar- 
garet) Jerningham was waiting, 
and had been waiting for somé one 
for the last ten minutes—was get- 
ting tired of waiting too, for the 
eyes had acquired a deeper shade 
of pain, and the ‘perfect lips’ 
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were folded more closely as if 
**** But here he was! 

A tall, broad-shouldered man, 
of eight or nine and twenty, brown 
eyes, brown curly hair, cropped in 
that peculiarly close convict-cut 
which our lads assume nowadays ; 
a handsome, haughty face, browned 
too by foreign suns and out-door 
life—a face the expression of which 
could be sweet and winning as a 
woman’s, but clouded now by a 
troubled look, mixed up of annoy- 
ance, shame, and defiance—an un- 
pleasant combination, expressed 
oddly enough in his very walk, 
expressed not at all (need I say it, 
this being the nineteenth century ?) 
in his greeting. 

* Here before me, Mazie! I am 
so sorry, dear, but I could not get 
away sooner; an old friend of 
mine, Banshire, of the 10th Hus- 
sars, delayed me at the club.’ 

‘ I always come here early, that 
Jack may enjoy his swim without 
the risk of spoiling anybody’s fine 
dress afterwards,’ she answered, 
hardly waiting for his explanation, 
and taking away the hand he was 
still holding. Will Travers looked 
at her narrowly, and, as if glad to 
find a reason for the pallor on 
cheek and brow, burst out: 

*You are vexed with me for 
being late, Mazie, and it was so 
good of you to come; but, in- 
d ’ 





‘I am not vexed at all, and I 
come here on Jack’s account; I 
told you so last night,’ she said 
shortly, and turned away with a 
slight shrug of her shoulders as 
Will Travers cried out : 

* Hang that Jack! you think of 
nothing else. I asked you if I 
might come and meet you.’ 

‘ And I told you the path by 
the Serpentine was not my pro- 


perty.’ 



















* But you did not say I was not 
to.’ (When men are excited their 
grammar is generally at fault.) 
* You knew I would come; that I 
would not break an appointment 
with you.’ 

‘Mr. Travers, said the girl 
proudly, ‘I would not make an 
appointment with you, or any other 
man.’ Then her voice changing as 
she met his look of surprise: ‘ But, 
after all, you are right. It comes 
to the same thing. What hum- 
bugs we all are!’ 

‘ Don’t speak in that way, Mazie,’ 
pleaded Will Travers. ‘ What makes 
you so different this morning? 
Why are you so cold and bitter ?’ 

* Because—because, Will, I am 
getting very tired of all this,’ she 
answered, looking up at him sud- 
denly. They were standing by 
the. water’s edge now, with Jack 
describing wet and frenzied circles 
round them ; and both faces looked 
very pale in the misty light. 

‘ Tired, Mazie! tired of me? 

‘No, not tired of you, but of 
your ways, of the life you lead, 
and of the life you are making me 
lead.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ he 
said, flushing up half in anger, 
half in mortification. ‘ You are 
complimentary this morning, 
Mazie.’ 

‘No, I am not complimentary, 
only honest,’ Mazie replied sadly. 
‘ Look here, Will,’ for he was going 
to speak. ‘ Listen to me a few 
minutes, for Iam going to be very 
plain. You saw I was annoyed at 
the ball last night, and you asked 
me to come here to-day. I was 
annoyed, and I’ve come.’ Some- 
thing choked her for a moment, 
and she paused. ‘ Come to tell 
you that I am tired of this secrecy, 
which I hate; of this half-and-half 
engagement, which is everything 
or nothing, according to your plea- 
sure, and which simply gives you 
the right to make me wretched by 
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your jealousy, your flirtations, your 
temper, and your love—yes, your 
love ; for if you did not love me a 
little, or pretend to do so, I could 
never have let you have your way, 
never have cared for you as I have 
done.’ 

* Have done, Mazie! 
care for me now ?” 

‘ That is not the question,’ she 
said coldly. ‘What I was saying 
comes to simply this, I am weary 
of it all, weary and disgusted, and 
I want to end it.’ 

‘In fact, to break your engage- 
ment, and leave me! Oh! Mazie, 
you don’t—you can’t mean that.’ 

His voice, his eyes, those bright 
brown, beautiful eyes, so terribly 
fascinating when they would, were 
full of passionate reproach, but she 
never looked at him; the small, 
grey-gloved hands never trembled 
as they played with Jack’s silky 
ears; the dull lustre of her dress, 


Don’t you 


- grey also, lay smooth and un- 


ruffled over the shapely bosom; 
only she said in the same quiet 
tones : 

* You told me it was not an en- 
gagement when we began it; that 
we were both free to decide as we 
pleased.” 

‘ And you have decided to fling 
me away because you are tired of 
even the shadow of a bond to a 
poor devil with nothing but his 
love to give you. My God! Mazie, 
you can’t be so base, so heartless, 
or, if you are——’ 

‘If I am, you would be much 
better off without me,’ she an- 
swered steadily, though the grey 
silk was heaving stormily enough 
now, and Will Travers saw it, for 
he caught her hands in his, and 
cried out: 

* Mazie, you are not; I don’t 
believe it; you are too noble, too 
true. Oh! Mazie, if you knew 
how I love and worship you. I 
know I did flirt with that little 
chit of a girl last night; but what 

212 
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will you have? A man isn’t a 
saint; and when a girl throws 
herself at his head : 

‘ That’s right, Will! It is so 
gentlemanly, so honourable, to ex- 
cuse yourself to one woman at the 
expense of another. There, I beg 
your pardon. I had no right to 
comment on your words. What 
is the use of going on talking when 
there is really nothing to be said 
but good-bye ?” 

* Mazie, Mazie, what would you 
have me do ?’ 

‘I? Nothing.’ 

*‘ What have I done then? At 
least tell me that. You won’t 
make me believe (I know you too 
well) that you would cast me off 
for one idle flirtation.’ 

* No, not for one,’ she said sadly, 
‘nor yet for ten. In themselves 
they arenothing; but because if 
you cannot keep true to me before 
marriage, you would never do so 
afterwards. If the pleasure of an 
idle flirtation, of whispering pretty 
compliments, and calling blushes 
to pretty cheeks, is greater to you 
now than the preservation of my 
peace of mind or your honour, we 
are better apart. What would 
you say, what would you think, if 
I were to act as you do?’ 

*‘ Women are different to men,’ 
he muttered half apologetically. 

* Yes, I suppose they are. At 
any rate, you and I are so different 
that we could never be happy to- 
gether. No, Will, it is not the 
flirtations only; it is the want of 
firmness, the want of energy, the 
selfish—for it is selfish—weakness 
which ruins your whole life, and 
lets you put aside ambition, duty, 
even honour, for an hour’s pleasure.’ 

‘You are plain enough, God 
knows, and devilish hard on me 
too,’ her lover replied, haughtily 
in his turn. ‘Another woman 





might have hesitated before blam- 
ing me for not exiling myself on 
a three-years’ cruise half across 
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the world, when it was my love 
for her which held me here. But 
youaresocursedly rigid. Onemight 
as well have a stone for a wife as 
you. Fool that I am to have ever 
thought you had any softness or 
womanly tenderness in you.’ 

‘ It was a short-lived folly,’ she 
answered, the utter deadness of 
her tone freezing his wrath even 
as it aroused it; ‘ and it is ended 
now. Good-bye.’ 

She held out her hand, and he 
took it; but only to half crush it 
in both his, as he cried : 

* Mazie, forgive me. I think I 
am half mad to talk so; but I will 
do better if you will only stay 
with me. I'll speak out to your 
stepmother, though I know she 
will say “No,” and so do you, 
don’t you, Mazie?’ 

‘I think so. Yes.’ The girl’s 
face had grown even whiter than 
before, and her breathing came 
hard and quick. 

‘Then where is the use? I 
wish to God I were a rich man 
for your sake; but at least I'll 
apply fora ship to-morrow. I'll 
never rest till I get my promotion. 
I—Mazie, darling, don’t look like 
that. I know I’ve said the same 
before; but I do mean it now. 
Dear, won’t you believe me? Won’t 
you say you are mine still ? 

Whiter and whiter yet, and the 
bosom rising and falling in slow, 
heavy throbs; but the answer 
came steady as a rock: 

‘No, Will, no; not yours any 
more. I do believe you, that you 
mean what you say now, but would 
you mean it a week hence? Could 
you keep true to me, true in my 
sense of the word, not only for a 
few months, but during the years 
we might be parted? You know 
you could not; and I should be 
wrong, I should be guilty of making 
you sin, by binding you to what 
you could not do, unsettling your 
life, and deceiving my kind step- 




















mother, for silence is a sort of de- 
ceit, say what you will; and all for 
what ?—a fancy which would never 
last, which never does last beyond 
its own gratification. No, Will, a 
thousand times no. It cannot be. 
If we can love each other at all, 
we can do it as well free as bound. 
And now forgive me if I’ve hurt 
you, and God bless you. Good- 
bye.’ 

* God forgive you, Mazie,’ cried 
the man, ‘ for you have cursed me 
indeed. I shall go to the devil 
now fast enough—the faster the 
better. Who cares? Not you, 
hard and calculating as you are; 
and yet—yet—though you don’t 
care enough for me to save me 
from ruin, I love you; I always 
shall love you better than any 
living woman; and I’ll win you 
yet. some day, my own heart’s 
darling ;’ and then— they were 
under the arch of the bridge, with 
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only the grey, trembling water for 
a witness—Travers caught the girl 
in his arms as she was turning 
from him, caught and nearly 
crushed her to his heart in a sort 
of frenzy, kissing brow, lips, and 
cheek, not once, but a hundred 
times as he did so. The next mo- 
ment he was gone, past away into 
the mist, and Mazie Jerningham 
was left alone. 
* > > . = 

Two years—a short space in a 
long life, a mere nothing to look 
back upon in general, though a 
very eternity in prospect — two 
years had passed, and Mazie Jer- 
ningham was still Mazie Jerning- 
ham, still alone. It was evening 
now, a calm, bright evening after 
one of the hottest days of an un- 
usually hot July, and she was 
sitting on the pier at Southsea, 
looking across the sheet of deep, 
molten blue, to where the Isle of 
Wight rose greenly purple against 
a pre-Raphaelitish background of 
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violet and crimson sky. Behind 
the dark fringe of trees crowning 
the summit of the island the sun 
was just sinking like a huge globe 
of lambent flame, and, as it touched 
the topmost boughs, it flung a 
broad bar of liquid gold across the 
dimpled waters of the harbour to 
Mazie’s feet, as she leant over the 
railings, the only solitary, the only 
sad-looking person among the 
gaily dressed, gaily talking groups 
of people who sprinkled the pier. 

She had been rather a pretty 
girl, two years ago, more noticeable, 
perhaps, for a certain refinement, 
an air of unmistakable good style 
which clung about her, than for 
actual good looks. Now, at four 
and twenty, she was simply a beau- 
tiful woman, beautiful even with- 
out the added charm of birth and 
cultivation ; and she knew it, knew 
it as well as did any of the idle 
gazers on that fashionable lounge, 
and valued it—well, valued it 
rather less than she did the green- 
ish-white pebbles glimmering 
through the cool water under her 
feet, or the fragment of seaweed 
flapping idly to and fro at the will 
of that same water. What was 
beauty or grace to her when she 
was all alone ? 

Two years ago—even now, look- 
ing back, it seemed like ten to her 
—she had been wont rather to 
fret because her hair was not as 
curly, her cheeks as pink, and her 
eyes as blue as other girls’—girls 
Will used to admire at the theatre 
or in the Row. She wanted to be 
pretty then for Will’s sake, just as 
she wanted to be rich, just as she 
thanked God for her talents, her 
good old name, and the capabilities 
for good she felt within her. They 
were just so much to give Will, 
and for that reason they were pre- 
cious to her, not for any other. 
An orphan, with neither brother 
nor sister, living with a wealthy 
stepmother, and, while enjoying 
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every comfort and even luxury in 
that lady’s house, fully aware that 
of her own she had only the pro- 
spect of a modest hundred a year, 
and that contingent on her not 
marrying without Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s permission before her twenty- 
fifth year, perhaps no human being 
felt more solitary than did Mazie 
at the hour we are contemplating 
her. 

There she sat, thinking, as she 
did often—much too often—of that 
parting in Hyde Park under the old 
archway. She never could quite 
recollect how she had got home 
afterwards, and what came next, 
though she could remember well 
that, just after Will had sprung up 
the bank, master Jack had leapt on 
the foremost miss of an approach- 
ing girls’-school, splashing her 
with water from his tail, and she 
(Mazie) had to go forward and 
apologize, in her pretty, ladylike 
manner, for the accident. She 
could remember that trifle, and 
also a very red pimple on the very 
large nose of a bald-headed old 
gentleman who sat opposite to her 
at dinner that day; but everything 
else, thought, feeling, and sur- 
roundings, seemed like one dark 
blank to her until she found her- 
self lying face downwards on the 
floor of her room, with the door 
bolted, and the moon looking cu- 
riously in on the tempest of sobs 
and tears which was tearing her 
slight frame with the violence of 
its anguish. 

He was all she had, her own, 
her love, her husband in all but 
name, the very heartspring of her 
existence, and she had torn herself 
away from him. No one, not even 
herself, could have told how deeply 
and passionately she had loved 
that idle, good-for-nothing young 
sailor, with his handsome face and 
winning manners. She only learnt 
it now when he was gone from 
her for ever; learnt it, as we 
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learn most things in this world, 
too late. 

Are all women such contradic- 
tions, I wonder? Do all of them 
know their minds, or rather their 
hearts —for when do mind and 
heart go together in a woman—as 
little as Mazie Jerningham? No 
girl could have appeared more 
cold, more passionless, more un- 
sympathisingly hard than Miss 
Jerningham when reasoning coolly 
with, and as coolly dismissing her 
loving, passionate, half-desperate 
suitor. Now, that prudent, sen- 
sible woman of the world was rock- 
ing herself to and fro, her eyes 
blinded with tears, her face, her 
hair soaked in the same scalding 
rain, her hands twisted together, 
her breath coming in fast, strang- 
ling sobs, her white, parted lips 
quivering with hopeless gasps of 
sheer heart-broken misery. And 
Lieutenant Travers, where was he ? 

His bonny brown eyes had been 
full of tears—tears which were no 
disgrace to his manhood—when he 
held his hard-hearted love on his 
breast, and, as he strode away, his 
brain seemed almost on fire with 
wrath and despair; but ere he got 
into Piccadilly he met a naval 
friend, who greeted him with 
warmth, told him he looked aw- 
fully seedy, and asked him to have 
a glass of something at the Club; 
and Travers assented, and had, 
not one glass, but several of some- 
thing which cleared his head for 
the moment, and gave him artificial 
spirits; and afterwards he dined 
and went to the French play with 
the same friend; and after that—— 
Well, I don’t think we need follow 
him any farther. He had told 
Mazie that she would send him 
to the devil; and therefore it was 
probably her fault if he took a 
long step in that direction the 
same night; or if, while she was 
praying and wrestling with sorrow 
and love and remorse for her lost 
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Yover, that lover was making a 
fool, and worse than a fool, of 
himself somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Haymarket. 

‘ Telle est la vie!’ and, my dear 
messieurs and mesdames, you and 
I were both young once, was it so 
very different in our day? A 
good old Frenchman once said, 
*Ilya toujours un qui aime; et 
un qui se laisse aimer—un qui 
baise; et un qui tend la joue.’ 
Will had been eager enough to 
* baiser,’ but Mazie had not even 
‘tendu la joue;’ it was his turn now. 

She had never seen him since ; 
and she had’ never told any one 
of her trouble. It was a very 
short-lived folly, as she had said, 
that sad little romance; and it 
was ended now. If everything 
else in life seemed ended too, that 
could not be helped. It is not 
the fashion to die of a broken 
heart nowadays, and she could 
live it down. People had lived 
down worse things. Yes, Mazie, 
so they have; but that same pro- 
cess of ‘living down’ is a worse 
martyrdom than many a death; 
and all the more that to weep over 
the victim is the cruellest aggra- 
vation of her sufferings that we 
ean offer. Mazie gave no one a 
chance of weeping over hers: let 
fall no word which could give a 
clue to her sorrow. She had a 
heavy cold, she said, and so she 
kept her room for a couple of 
days, and the blinds were drawn 
down, and a white face and 
swollen eyes were quite admissible 
even in Mrs. Jerningham’s opinion. 
But after that she came down- 
stairs, and took up her usual réle 
of home and social duties, and 
was the same graceful, dignified, 
intelligent Miss Jerningham as of 
old: the same clear-eyed, cour- 
teously cheerful girl to all out- 
ward appearance as she had ever 
been ; how changed within none 
but herself and God knew. 
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People talked a little at first, 
and wondered why that charming 
Lieutenant Travers was never to 
be met at the Jerninghams’ now. 
There had certainly been a strong 
flirtation between him and Miss 
Jerningham—though she seemed 
so proud and unimpressible in the 
usual way—but, after all, every 
one knew he had no money, and 
was always flirting with some one ; 
those sailors were so proverbially 
fickle. And then some one said 
he had gone to sea again; and it 
was suggested that Miss Jerning- 
ham had refused him. Mrs. Jer- 
ningham, of course, would not 
dream of such a miserable parti 
for her elegant step-daughter, and 
every one knew how devoted Sir 
Edward Bartlett had been in that 
quarter of late. So wagged the 
tongues for a few days; and then 
the subject was forgotten for some 
more interesting piece of gossip ; 
and Mazie was left to herself. 

Not utterly heartbroken after 
the first few weeks. There was a 
great element of justice in this 
girl’s character; and before that 
stern goddess Will’s wrathful 
speeches and despairing threats 
melted away, and were condoned 
on the score of the provocation 
which had evoked them. ‘If he 
had not loved me, he would not 
have been so angry,’ said Mazie 
to herself; and the thought 
brought a sudden warm pulse to 
the poor bruised heart, a soft mist 
over the painful brightness of the 
brave grey eyes. His last words, 
too, how could she forget them, 
she, @ woman, and a woman s0 
passionately in love? Common 
sense and logic would have told 
her at once that it was absurd to 
lay stress on one word more than 
another, when both are uttered in 
a moment of great excitement; 
but then girls are seldom noted 
for either extra common sense or 
logic; and well for us they are 
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not! for on the strength of that 
one sentence, ‘I love you better 
than any living woman; and I'll 
win you yet some day,’ Mazie 
quietly consecrated her whole life, 
heart and soul, present and future, 
to waiting for that day. Sir 
Edward Bartlett was sent away 
discomfited, and so were one or 
two other men of good means and 
high standing, whom most girls 
would have been only too willing 
to accept; and still Mazie Jer- 
ningham kept Will’s angry kiss 
sacred on her lips against the 
wonder of the world, and the 
grumbling of her step-mother, who 
being a kindly, managing woman, 
was anxious to see her daughter 
well established in life. 

It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that Mazie confessed to her- 
self that she was waiting for, or 
even expected for one moment, a 
renewal of the offer she had re- 
pulsed. She told herself with 
stern decision that it was all over 
for ever, and that it was well for 
both of them that it should be so; 
but all the same she made a wil- 
ling sacrifice of her whole inner 
life to Will Travers; kept herself 
single for him, prayed for him, 
thought of him, and dreamt of 
him with the entire, single-hearted 
devotion of a loving wife. Every 
day she read every word of the 
‘Naval and Military’ column in 
the ‘Times,’ and there she read 
that he had gone to sea again a 
fortnight after their parting ; later 
on, of his promotion to the rank 
of commander; later still, a brief 
account of Captain Travers’ gal- 
lantry in saving the life of a sailor 
washed overboard in the outer 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro; and 
ah! how the pale cheek glowed 
and the beautiful eyes sparkled 
on that day; but after this came 
a long interval of silence, when, ex- 
cept for the testimony of the blue 
* Navy List’ in Mazie’s desk, Cap- 
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tain Travers might have dropped 
out of existence altogether. 

She was thinking of him now,. 
as I have said, while sitting on 
the pier on this pleasant July 
evening; thinking of past pleasant. 
days, with a sort of sad smile on 
her lovely face, which showed the 
Laureate in error when he declared 
‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things’; try- 
ing not to think of a certain dim 
picture of a happy meeting, a 
warm, loving reconciliation far 
away in the hazy future. So lost 
was she, indeed, in her dreams, 
that she never felt the warm rays 
of the setting sun as they kissed 
her cheek, never saw the golden 
glitter in the water, or heard the 
steady dip, dip, peculiar to the 
sweep of man-of-war oars, till the 
sharp rattie in the rowlocks, and 
ery of ‘ Oars in!’ startled her into 
a sudden recollection of her 
whereabouts ; and, looking down 
into the boat, she saw—the very 
man she had been dreaming of, 
the lover so long parted, just 
springing on to the steps of the 
pier. What she meant to do, 
what she was going to say, I do 
not know ; but, like one in a dream, 
she rose to her feet, and made a. 
step forward with great, wide, 
glistening eyes, and parted, quiver- 
ing lips. If he had seen her then, 
and taken her to his arms before 
all the people on the pier, I don’t 
think her propriety would have 
been much startled, for the mo- 
ment; but as it happened, he was 
stayed at the gangway by two 
ladies, who seemed to be waiting 
for him, and whom he greeted 
familiarly. 

One of these ladies was a friend. 
of Mazie’s; the other a tall, 


fair, German-looking girl, rather 
coarsely built, and dressed with 
more attention to showiness than. 
good taste. They stood a minute 
talking with Captain Travers, and 

















then all three came forwurd ; and 
Mazie’s friend, a lively, good-tem- 
pered dame, who was very proud 
of ranking ‘that charming Miss 
Jerningham’ among her acquain- 
tances, saw and saluted her with 
great empressement. Mazie’s lips 
moved, but no sound came. Her 
eyes had never left Will’s face. 
They rested there still with a sort 
of mute, eager appeal, strangely 
pitiful in its forgetfulness of all 
else; and before that look Captain 
Travers’ face flushed with a sudden 
recognition ; flushed, too, with the 
recollection of the last time he had 
seen that face, for there was a 
little natural embarrassment in 
his manner, as he said: 

‘It is so long since we have 
’ met, Miss Jerningham, that I 
suppose I can hardly expect you 
to remember me.’ 

The commonplace civil speech 
startled Mazie back to her senses. 
She turned as white as snow, and 
gave a sort of gasp for breath, 
when her friend most opportunely 
struck in: ‘Did Captain Travers 
know Miss Jerningham, then? 
How nice! Old friends, she sup- 
posed, since he had only just ar- 
rived in England; and what a 
pleasant coincidence to meet, 
wasn’t it ?” 

* Yes! very old friends,’ Captain 
Travers answered, his eyes still on 
the white wistfulness of Mazie’s 
face; and then, with a sudden 
friendly cordiality, the old manner 
she knew so well, he took her 
hand, and added, ‘It is indeed 
pleasant to meet you again. Have 
you been well since I saw you 
last? You do not look as strong, 
I think. And how is Mrs. Jerning- 
ham? But first let me introduce 
my wife to you. She will be so 
glad to make your acquaintance. 
Bertha, Miss Jerningham.’ 

His wife! ... Did he mean 
that? The blonde, uninteresting- 
looking girl standing by in pretty, 
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inane apathy, Will’s wife! ... 
Poor Mazie! a great shudder ran 
all through her slight, shrinking 
frame; and then that wonderful 
power of self-command, that art of 
‘making believe’ which is so 
great in some women, came to her 
aid; and she shook hands with 
Captain Travers, and bowed grace- 
fully to his wife, and showed her 
pretty pearly teeth in a gentle 
little smile as she made some cor- 
dial, commonplace speech about 
being ‘so glad—such an unex- 
pected pleasure. Did he command 
the frigate that came in last 
night? And where was Mrs. Tra- 
vers staying? Mamma would cer- 
tainly call if she was able. No 
time to stay and talk now;’ and 
so good-bye and away—away from 
husband and wife and crowded 
pier; and on to the cool, breezy 
common—not alone, though. The 
friend, with that unwelcome 
friendliness people sometimes 
show when least wanted, must 
needs leave ‘her dear Mrs. Tra- 
vers’ to see ‘her dear Miss Jer- 
ningham’ home. Surely she was 
not well, she looked so pale! And 
so she knew Captain Travers! 
Was he not handsome? and so 
popular too: such a fine, manly 
fellow. Did Miss Jerningham 
think his wife pretty? Not much 
in her. Those big blonde women 
seldom had. Oh, yes, nice hair, 
and fine blue eyes; but no style, 
and very likely to grow coarse 
and unwieldy. German-looking ? 
Of course she was. A Dutch girl 
born and brought up in the Cape. 
No, not very well matched; but 
sailors were always so foolish. 
Will had fallen in love and mar- 
ried her nearly a year ago. He 
always was a pet with women, 
you know; but it was a foolish 
thing to do. They were terribly 
poor. Indeed he never had any 
money, as Miss Jerningham might 
remember. 
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Yes, Miss Jerningham did re- 
member; and how much more! 
Oh, my God, how much more! 
She had hardly sense enough to 
be glad when her friend was gone 
at last, and she was safe in her 
own room; for everything seemed 
whirling round her. Will mar- 
ried!—married a year ago; and 
all her love, her passionate devo- 
tion, her fervent prayers, her 
whole heart’s longing, had been 
but so much incense wasted, so 
much patient, faithful worship 
lavished on—another woman’s 
husband! The dutiful service of 
two long years had become a sin 
and a shame in one moment, and 
poor Mazie sank under the blow. 

So much good had ‘living it 
down’ done for her! 

* . * . * 

One more scene, and I have 
done. A very short scene this; 
and laid, not in gay, glittering 
Southsea, by green uplands and 
sparkling waves, but back in busy, 
populous London, where we first 
met Mazie Jerningham. 

The season was just beginning, 
the Academy open, the Park 
crowded, Kensington Gardens and 
the Botanical perfuming with 
shining white chestnut blossoms 
and ‘garlands of scented May,’ 
lilacs and laburnums blooming in 
the squares, German bands play- 
ing on the terraces, boats on the 
Serpentine, parties to Richmond, 
life and gaiety almost everywhere 

- almost: not quite. Just at 
the corner of Park Lane there is a 
quantity of straw thrown down in 
front of a house where the blinds 
are drawn, the knocker muffled; 
where friends drive up in their 
gay carriages to make whispered 
inquiries of the solemn-looking 
footman at the door, and go away 
with faces the gravity on which 
lasts nearly three minutes after 
they are whirling along the Row; 
where the flowers in the balcony, 
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once so carefully tended, are dry 
and dead now, and where a well- 
known physician is just emerging 
from the hall, saying, as he does 


80: 

‘An odd fancy perhaps; but 
still humour it, Mrs. Jerningham. 
It can’t do any harm now, you 
know, and it may cheer her at 
the end.’ 

The end? Yes, it had come to 
that now. Only twelve months 
more, and Mazie Jerningham was 
passing away into the great outer, 
shadowy world ‘where the weary 
are at rest.’ She was lyingin her 
little white bed now, repeating 
the line over and over to herself, 
as if it comforted her somehow. 
The window-curtains were drawn, 
but through their lace folds the 
sun glimmered cheerfully, and a 
soft breeze stole in, bringing wafts 
of music and gay voices on its 
breath, revelling in a huge bowl 
of early roses which shed their 
perfume over the sick-room, kiss- 
ing the dying girl’s forehead, and 
rumpling with a tender touch the 
damp locks off her brow. 

* Where the weary are at rest.’ 
Yes, Mazie was very near her rest 
now. She did not look very ill, 
though: white and thin indeed ; 
but the veil of soft, dark, wavy 
hair hid the sharpened outlines of 
her pure, pale face, and made her 
look more like her old childish 
self than the Mazie of later days. 
Her eyes, too, though sunken and 
shaded by dark hollows, looked 
larger and brighter than they had 
ever done; and the warm red 
shawl round her shoulders cast a 
sort of reflected glow on the small 
face, as she lay with clasped hands, 
resting (as she had begged), all 
alone. 

A little while, perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour, and there was 
a sound of footsteps on the stairs, 
a murmur of hushed voices in the 
passage; and Mazie started and 














raised her head. Then the door 
opened, and Mrs. Jerningham said 
gently : 

‘ Captain Travers is here, Mazie. 
Shall he come in? 

She nodded her head, for her 
lips were very dry; but Mrs. Jer- 
ningham understood, and the next 
moment Will was standing by the 
bed. She was not pale now. A 
bright red spot had risen in either 
cheek, making her look girlishly 
lovely ; while he, on the contrary, 
though handsome and stalwart as 
ever, looked worn and haggard ; 
a little nervous and embarrassed, 
too, as men who face death fear- 
lessly on sea and shore will look 
when they come face to face with 
it in the quiet of a helpless wo- 
man’s chamber. Mazie’s quick 
eye saw the wan looks, perhaps 
the nervousness as well; for there 
was something wonderfully calm- 
ing and gentle in her tone as she 
put her wasted little hand into 
his brown one, and said simply: 

* How good it is of you to come 
to see me so quickly. I did so 
want to bid you good-bye when I 
heard you were in town; but I 
hardly thought you could come so 
soon.’ 

‘So soon!’ repeated Will, and 
he meant every word, poor fellow, 
as he crushed the cold, waxy fin- 
gers in his strong, warm clasp. 
‘As if I would not have hurried 
here the moment I heard that— 
that—Oh! Mazie, don’t call it good- 
bye. You're not so very ill, are 
you?’ 

The old impetuous manner made 
her smile, and sigh too; but she 
put her other hand over his as if 
to ward off a blow, and answered 
steadily : 

‘Oh yes, Will, it’s all over with 
me; or I should not have you here. 
They never give indulgences like 
this to any but dying people.’ 

* Don’t talk like that, Mazie, for 
God’s sake. You dying; and you 
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look so bright. Oh! how—what 
is it?’ 

‘What?’ repeated Mazie more 

brightly still. ‘What is my ail- 
ment, do you mean? I don’t know, 
it seems so many things, according 
to my numerous doctors: want of 
vital power, a neglected cold, ner- 
vous prostration—Oh! Will, what 
does it matter how the end comes, 
80 it does come ?’ 
‘ Mazie, you speak as if you were 
glad.’ 
* Because I am glad, so glad and 
thankful. I am not suffering now; 
and I have’ ‘ You,’ her eyes 
said; but she stopped short witha 
faint blush. Then, as her eyes fell 
beneath his, she added, ‘ Will, you 
look ill yourself; and I have never 
told you what I wanted you for; 
or asked after—your wife. You 
won’t be vexed, Will dear; but I 
heard you were not very well off; 
and I know how money anxieties 
worry one; so I sent to tell you 
that I have left all I have—it’s very 
little, Will — to you and yours; 
and ” 

‘Hush, Mazie! for Heaven’s sake, 
stop. Don’t you know ?’ 

* What ?’ 

‘That I am in mourning. I lost 
my poor wife more than seven 
months ago. She died in her con- 
finement; and though the child 
lives, and my sisters take care of 
it very kindly, a motherless infant 
is more care than comfort to a 
man.’ He spoke very gravely, but 
not mournfully. Perhaps the loss 
had not been so very bitter; or 
time had already done something 
towards healing it; but Mazie— 
she lay back on her pillows, with 
wide, blank eyes and a face as 
white as death itself. Will’s wife 
dead! The woman who came across 
her path, whose very existence had 
destroyed hers, passed away before 
her; and she did not know it! 
That was the strange part, that she 
should not have known. For two 
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years she had loved him silently 
and faithfully, worshipped his 
memory and condemned her harsh- 
ness, while all the time he was 
married to another woman; and 
she did not know it. Now that 
for twelve months the misery and 
shame of her folly, the fierce en- 
deavour to crush out her love, and 
forget him and all belonging to him, 
had first ruined her health, and 
then taken her life, she learnt that 
the cruel task had been utterly 
needless. The woman was dead, 
had passed away eight months ago ; 
and she had not known it! 

Oh! if in this world we could 
only know, only see, not ‘as through 
a glass darkly,’ but ‘ face to face,’ 
how happy we might be! And yet 
who can tell where real happiness 
is to be found on earth? ‘ Le 
bonheur n’est qu’un réve; mais la 
douleur est réelle,’ quoth Voltaire 
at eighty; and the dictum is as 
true as it is bitter. 

‘ Don’t mind me,’ Mazie said, in 
answer to Will’s evident alarm. ‘ It 
was only the shock. I had never 
heard. I am very sorry—so sorry 
for you; but ’—and there she sud- 
denly broke out crying; and Will 
knelt down, and tried to soothe 
and comfort her by every tender, 
caressing word, saying again and 
again : 

‘Mazie, don’t cry. I oughtn’t 
to have told you; and don’t be 
sorry forme. Bertha was a good 
girl; but I should never have 
made her happy, or she me. I 
knew that even before I saw your 
sweet face, my darling, that day at 
Southsea; and felt what I had lost 
through my cursed folly.’ 

‘It was my fault. I sent you 
away, said Mazie softly. ‘ Will, 
kiss me. I meant to do right; but 
I was too hard, I know that now.’ 

‘You were only just, darling; I 
never was worthy of you; and I 
oughtn’t to have expected you to 
love me.’ 


Had she but known. 


‘ But I did love you, Will,’ said 
the girl gently, ‘only I was too. 
proud and hard to show it. I 
would not tell you now, but it 
can’t hurt any one at present.’ 

‘What, all the time? After I 
was gone? Did you love me then? 
Oh! Mazie, you didn’t.’ 

* Always and always, Will; and 
more than ever when you were 
gone away. Then and now just 
the same.’ 

Will’s face had flushed deeply, 
and his lips were set like a vice. 

* You loved me,’ he said hoarsely, 
‘and I might have won you if I 
had only waited and been true ! 
Oh! my God, how Iam punished !’ 
and then his bowed head went 
down on the bedclothes; and the 
very floor shook with the strong 
man’s passionate sobbing. Poor 
Mazie! she was sinking fast, and 
her strength was nearly gone; but 
she managed to put her weak arms 
round him, and tostroke the bright 
chestnut head as she murmured 
words of soothing and consolation 
—‘ it was all for the best, and they 
had so little time now.’ 

‘And all through me!’ Will 
groaned; but the little fingers 
were pressed to his lips; and 
Mazie answered : 

‘No, Will, it was my fault at 
the beginning ; and how could you 
know ? Besides, women are differ- 
ent to men; and there was no one 
like you, Will.’ 

‘There never could be any one 
like you, he answered passionately. 
‘ My darling, my darling, if you 
would but live a little longer! I 
would give my life to have you for 
but one year.’ 

‘ And then leave me alone? Oh! 
Will, I am so tired of being alone. 
I would rather have it as it is, and 
you here, than anything else. Will, 
love, don’t fret. See how bright 
it all is. I can hear the carriages 
in the Park—and that band play- 
ing “ M’appari.” Do you remem- 
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ber the last night we heard that 
at the Opera? You stole a flower 
from my hair; and I thought it 
was so improper of me to allow 
you; but I didn’t know then what 
dreadfully improper things I should 
do before the end.’ 

* You do anything improper, my 
innocent pet!’ 

* Yes, didn’t I send for you to 
come and see me up here, and tell 
‘you to kiss me? and you did both. 
You have grown very good and 
obedient, Will darling.’ 

*Mazie, don’t! you break my 
heart.’ 

‘ But I want to cheer you, Will. 
I can’t be happy, if I think you 
are sad. Love, it’s only fora little 
while. Ishall go and wait for you 
there; and see you coming up, as 
I did on the pier at Southsea. You 
weren’t changed a bit then, Will. 
I wonder will you be the same next 
time.’ 

‘God knows, Mazie. I wish I 
were dying now with you.’ 

‘Oh! no, Will, you are young 
and strong, and have lots of glory 
to win and work to do before you 
come. Besides I should know you 
however changed you were. But 
oh! darling, promise me you will 
come; for I don’t think (it’s very 
wicked, I know), but I don’t think 
Ishould even care about heaven if 
you were not there.’ 

‘Mazie, Mazie, how can J ever 
get to heaven ? Oh! love, if I try 
it will only be for you.’ 

‘ Say the “ Our Father” with me 
now, then,’ she said coaxingly. ‘Say 
it for me, Will. I am so tired, I 
can’t talk any more, even to God.’ 

Her face had grown whiter than 
ever; or was a grey shadow creep- 
ing over it? Will folded her in his 
arms; and with his hands clasped 
together round her shoulders, and 
his eyes hidden on her breast, he 
went through the prayer they had 
both said from childhood apart: 
now for the first time together. 
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Her lips followed him all the way ; 
and when it was over she said 
softly, ‘Thank you,’ then after a 
little pause : 

‘ It is so nice to have you, Will. 
I am very tired. I can’t breathe. 
Lift my head a little on your 
shoulder, and let me rest before 
mamma comes. I shall be better 
then.’ He raised her head obedi- 
ently: pillowing it upon his strong 
arm. Her eyes were closing as if 
in sleep already; but first he bent 
his face down and asked : 

Kiss me first, Mazie—only once, 
darling. You have never kissed 
me yet.’ 

The girl’s eyes opened; and 
she put up her lips, pale and pure 
as an infant’s, to meet his tender, 
passionate kiss. 

‘God bless you, Will love,’ she 
whispered very wearily. ‘ Don’t fret 
any more.’ 

* - * * * 

It must have been ten minutes 
later when the door opened softly 
to admit Mrs. Jerningham and the 
doctor. Captain Travers held up 
a warning finger. 

‘Hush!’ he whispered gently. 
‘You will wake her; and she is 
sleeping so peacefully.’ 

Mrs. Jerningham stood still ; 
but the doctor, an old, white-haired 
man, came forward, and looked 
narrowly at the white face lying so 
quietly on the sailor’s rough coat. 
Then he stooped, touched the 
slender girlish wrist and parted 
lips; and, turning to Captain 
Travers, said quietly : 

‘Lay her down. No one can 
disturb her now. It is all over.’ 

All over! Even as their lips had 
parted in that last, lingering kiss, 
the spirit had slipped away: had 
gone, as it had lived, quietly and 
alone; with a last thought, a last 
blessing for the man she had loved 
—away into the vague, misty 
future of the world to come. 

Teo. Grrr. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘—MUNICATIONS corrupt good 
manners,’ said Mentor, taking up 
the thread of his discourse, on 
being awakened by the drums and 
fifes playing the reveillée about two 
hours afterwards. 

Verisopht, too, was aroused by 
the same sounds. Oh, the horrid 
awakening to consciousness !—the 
parched mouth, the racking head, 
the burning recollection of what 
he had done, the torturing doubts 
as to what he might not have done 
in those hours of madness and 
folly! Then, too, Mentor’s utter- 
ances smote on his heart with the 
force of a sledge-hammer. That 
virtuous bird was moralising freely. 

Verisopht had not been awake 
very long when the Giant entered 
the room as softly as it is in the 
nature of six-foot-two in hobnailed 
ammunition boots to do. 

In fear and trembling Verisopht 
awaited his opening remark. Per- 
haps he had heard all about it, 
and was even now come to throw 
up his situation with indignant 
scorn. 

But no, thank Heaven, he could 
have heard nothing. His de- 
meanour was as deferential as it 
could be, as he announced, ‘ The 
recruits is fallin’ in, and it’s time 
to get up for drill, sir.’ 

‘ What time is it? asked Veri- 
sopht. 

It was the first time he had 
spoken, and his tongue resounded 
in his own head like the clapper 
of a bell. 

‘ Just gone six, sir.’ 

Verisopht groaned. He felt that 
to stand with his head erect, feet 
closed at an angle of sixty degrees, 


hands close to his sides, palms to 
the front, and thumbs one inch in 
rear of the seams of his trousers, 
as Corporal Stickler would direct 
him, would be a physical impossi- 
bility. 

A knock at the door rekindled 
Verisopht’s apprehensions. 

The adjutant, perhaps, to take 
away his sword and place him 
under arrest; or Captain Chutney 
or Captain Calipash taking the 
earliest opportunity of cancelling 
the friendly advances of the pre- 
vious day, and repudiating all 
further acquaintanceship with him; 
or Wilder, come to say he could 
not have him in his company any 
longer. 

His last conjecture was nearest 
the mark, for if not the master, it 
was the man. 

‘Mr. Wilder, sir,’ said that 
Officer’s servant as he entered, 
‘said I was to bring you this the 
first thing before you went out to 
drill.’ 

The man bore in one hand a 
large tumbler containing the juice 
of a freshly-squeezed lemon and a 
large lump of ice; in the other a 
bottle of soda-water, which he at 
once proceeded to open. 

‘There, sir, Mr. Wilder says if 
you take that, and have your tub 
after, you'll be all right for your 
drill.’ 

As Verisopht raised his fevered 
head and stretched out his hand 
to take the proffered cup, he was 
conscious of a twinkle in the man’s 
eye, though the rest of his fea- 
tures were composed and staid, 
which was very disconcerting. 
Not disconcerting enough, though, 
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to prevent his raising the tumbler 
to his parched lips and drain- 
ing every drop of the delicious 
liquid. 

‘The recruits is fallen in this 
ten minutes, and the adjutant’s 
a-waitin’ on the square, sir,’ said 
the attendant giant, popping his 
head in at the door. 

The last announcement —‘ the 
adjutant’s a-waitin’’ — brought 
Verisopht out of his bed in the 
twinkling of an eye. To him the 
adjutant was a very important 
personage, and to keep him wait- 
ing was not to be thoughtof. The 
adjutant himself, apparently, had 
no intention either of being kept 
waiting, for at that very moment 
the jingle of armed heels resounded 
through the little passage, and with 
a premonitory tap at the door, he 
entered the room. 

‘Well, young man, you ought 
to have been out on the square 
half an hour ago, eh?” 

‘I really am very sorry indeed,’ 
said Verisopht ; ‘ but the fact is I 
did not feel very well.’ 

* Were you at what that fellow 
Wilder calls his ‘ symposium’ last 
night ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

* Ah, that accounts for it. Well, 
never mind the drill this morning,’ 
said the adjutant good-naturedly ; 
‘you don’t look up to very much. 
Tumble into bed again, and we’ll 
make up for it another time.’ And 
after bestowing a few whistles on 
Mentor, he walked out, grunting 
something very uncomplimentary 
about Wilder’s ‘ symposium.’ 

Verisopht was not long in lite- 
rally following the advice of tum- 
bling into bed, and in a few mo- 
ments he was sound asleep. 

When he awoke, two or three 
hours later, he found Hooky 
Wilder standing over his bed. 

‘ You’re a nice young man, you 
are. Do you recollect what you 
did last night ?” 
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‘I recollect singing a song.’ 
‘Ah! but after that?’ 
Verisopht confessed, with burn- 
ing blushes, that all after that was 
buried in oblivion. 

‘Well, you don’t recollect, I 
suppose, serenading the Colonel 
outside his quarters ?” 

‘N-o-0.’ 

‘Nor saying, when he shoved 
his head out of the window, “‘ Now 
then, old Fireworks! tip us a 
song” ? 

Verisopht turned his face to the 
wall and groaned. 

‘Nor throwing stones at his 
door ?” 

Verisopht’s head disappeared 
under the bedclothes. 

‘Nor offering to fight him for 
a five-pound note—perhaps you 
don’t recollect that ? 

A convulsive movement under 
the bedclothes and a few muffled 
groans were the only response. 

‘Well, I'll tell you what’s the 
best thing to be done—but I 
can’t give confidential advice 
through half-a-dozen blankets and 
sheets.’ 

Verisopht’s face emerged from 
the bedclothes, presenting a pic- 
ture of abject despair. 

‘I shall desert, and go to the 
backwoods of America, I shall.’ 

‘No, no—much better stay here. 
It’s all right. Old Rooteen didn’t 
see who it was,’ said Wilder, who, 
arch-tormentor as he was, was 
touched by Verisopht’s woful coun- 
tenance. ‘Just let the whole 
thing slide, and don’t go apolo- 
gizing or anything of that sort. 
If you keep quiet fe will. Now 
get up and have your breakfast. 
I’m off for mine, and I’ll order you 
a hot devil.’ 

Verisopht was a little comforted 
by Wilder’s concluding remarks ; 
but still it was with a heavy heart 
and an aching head that he pro- 
ceeded to dress himself. At the 
mess he found his breakfast await- 
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ing him; but the ‘devil,’ though 
prepared by Wilder himself, was 
a devil that failed to tempt. 

All day he went about his du- 
ties in a limp and dejected manner, 
and his feeble attempts to hold up 
his head and to spring up smartly 
at the last sound of the word 
‘’shun!’ nearly broke Corporal 
Stickler’s heart. 

As he was returning from his 
last drill in the afternoon Wilder 
met him, and was so touched by 
his seedy appearance that he took 
him forthwith out in his dog-cart 
for a country drive. The fresh 
air brightened him up a little, 
and before they had gone many 
miles he confided to Wilder that 
never again as long as he lived 
would he drink one drop more 
than was good for him. 

‘Tll tell you what I'll do, 
Wilder; I’ll go to my room every 
night after mess, like Slowcock, 
and study for the Staff College. 
Don’t you think that would be a 
capital plan ?” 

‘My dear Boomershine, I shall 
be more in a position to give you 
some practical advice on that sub- 
ject when we arrive at the summit 
of yonder eminence.’ 

So saying, Wilder urged his 
steed forward, and drove to the top 
of one of the Surrey hills, whence a 
view of the surrounding country 
for many miles could be obtained. 
Here he pulled up, and, using his 
whip as a showman’s wand, spoke 
with a solemnity which deeply im- 
pressed his companion : 

‘You say you mean to go to 
the Staff College. If you carry out 
that intention the theatre of your 
whole career as a soldier lies at 
your feet. There, on the left, are 
the huts of the camp, where you 
are at present acquiring the rudi- 
ments of a military education 
under Corporal Stickler’s tui- 

“*tion——’ 
* And yours too,’ said Verisopht 
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to you for : 

‘ Well, well, perhaps I have en- 
lightened you on a few points; 
but let that pass,’ said Wilder, 
with characteristic modesty. ‘As 
I said before, there is the camp, 
where you now are. There, 
amongst those woods, is Sand- 
hurst, where you will be, and 
where you will renew for the 
space of two years some of the 
sweetest pleasures of your boy- 
hood in the shape of Euclid and 
algebra. Then where, in the 
natural course of events, do you 
think you will go to next ” 

‘ Where?” asked Verisopht, 
deeply interested. 

* There —to that red-brick esta- 
blishment with the gables, in the 
far distance. And that, my dear 
Boomershine, is the—Lunatic Asy- 
lum.’ 

* Dear me!’ gasped Verisopht. 

‘Then the last and final scene 
in this sad and degraded career 
lies in that direction, where you see 
those white dots scattered about.’ 

* And what is that?” 

‘ Woking Cemetery,’ said Wilder 
in a sepulchral tone of voice. 

Verisopht was  inexpressibly 
shocked. ‘And you mean to say, 
that is——’ 

‘Invariably the end of men 
who go to the Staff College. I 
have lost some of my best friends 
that way.’ And Wilder turnedaway 
and held his handkerchief up to 
his face for a few brief moments. 

Verisopht descended the hill a 
wiser and sadder man.* He re- 
covered his spirits, though, during 
the drive home, and, what was 


* It is right to inform the reader that 
Lieutenant Wilder had himself been to 
the Staff College, from which institution 
his overweening love of practical joking 
had speedily secured him the honour of a 
graceful and not wholly voluntary retire- 
ment. Consequently his opinions on this 
subject must be received with grains of 
allowance. 














better for his health, got up a tre- 
mendous appetite for dinner. 
After mess he retired to rest at 
an early hour, strong in his re- 
cently-made resolution never to 
be led into any excesses in future. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘ Wuat’s the meaning of the word 
“duffer,” Wilder? asked Veri- 
sopht, the following moruing, as 
he happened to meet that indi- 
vidual. 

* Why ? has any one been calling 
you one?” 

‘Well, I heard a lot of them 
saying in the mess-room, when 
they didn’t know I was near, that 
I was an “ out-and-out duffer.”’ 

‘I must congratulate you, my 
dear Boomershine,’ said Wilder 
warmly. ‘It is seldom that a 
young officer commands the re- 
spect of his brothers-in-arms in so 
short a time as you evidently have 
done. Duffer is a term implying 
unusual skill and proficiency in 
most pursuits, combined with con- 
summate tact and ready wit in 
emergencies.’ 

Verisopht never felt prouder in 
his life than when he heard this 
definition ; and he went off to his 
drill with an elasticity of step and 
stateliness of carriage that glad- 
dened the martial soul of Drill- 
Corporal Stickler. But Corporal 
Stickler’s satisfaction did not rest 
here. All through the lesson Veri- 
sopht held up his head, threw out 
his chest, and carried back his 
hands, in the splendid style be- 
fitting one who had earned for 
himself the proud title of ‘ duffer,’ 
& person possessing ‘ unusual skill 
and proficiency in most pursuits, 
combined with consummate tact 
and ready wit in emergencies.’ 
Verisopht was receiving the con- 
gratulations of Corporal Stickler 
at the conclusion of the drill, when 
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an orderly came up with a mes- 
sage from the adjutant that the 
Colonel wished to see him at once 
in the orderly-room. 

The summons was startling, 
and a little of the ‘consummate 
tact and ready wit’ seemed to 
desert him in this ‘ emergency’ ; 
but he soon recovered his com- 
posure, and hastened to obey the 
mandate. 

The important business of the 
morning was evidently over as he 
entered, and the orderly-room was 
filled with officers laughing with 
military precision at their colonel’s 
jokes. The great man was in high 
feather. The two-years-and-a-half 
struggle with the War Office over 
eleven pence three farthings had 
come to a glorious termination 
that very morning, and, flushed 
with victory, he was letting off a 
rapid succession of his primest 
old jokes in honour of the occa- 
sion. In justice to Colonel Roo- 
teen, it must be explained that 
principle, not parsimony, was at 
the root of his gratification. After 
the Colonel himself, who always 
laughed very much, the mirth and 
the rank were in an inverse ratio. 
—the greater the one, the less the 
other. After each joke the senior 
major said ‘Ha, ha!’ the junior 
major, ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ the captains 
laughed with apparent relish ; the 
lieutenants roared; and the sub- 
lieutenants screamed. 

‘Well, Mr. Boomershine,’ said 
the Colonel, beaming with good- 
temper (eleven pence three far- 
things was not to be got out of the 
War Office every day in the week), 
‘I just wished to see you, and to 
judge for myself whether you are 
making any progress in your drill. 
When right’s in front what’s the 
pivot ?’* 

* Right, sir.’ 

‘No, not right exactly,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘ Try again.’ 

* Now obsolete. 
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‘ Left, sir.’ 

‘Very good, indeed. I am re- 
joiced to see that you are master- 
ing these abstruse details so ably. 
There is a great improvement, too, 
in your carriage, even in this short 
time; and I am glad to find that 
you are so attentive and anxious to 
acquire a knowledge of your pro- 
fession. Itis very commendable— 
very commendable indeed.’ 

‘I am indeed obliged to you, 
sir, for your good opinion,’ said 
Verisopht; ‘and, coming from a 
duffer like you, they ; 

‘Zounds and fury!’ ejaculated 
Colonel Rooteen, turning an apo- 
plectic purple, and springing up 
to his feet. He then tried to speak, 
but wrath choked his utterance. 

Verisopht looked aghast, first at 
his enraged chief, then all round 
him. Captain Chutney had turned 
quite pale—a performance he had 
always been thought incapable of; 
Captain Calipash looked as if he 
had swallowed one of his own 
West Indian stories by mistake 
and was fast choking ; while blank 
astonishment was depicted in every 
other face. As to the orderly-room 
sergeant, who had grown grey in 
the service, and sat at a little 
table by himself making up returns 
all day, he stared idiotically for a 
few moments, and then murmured, 
as one in a dream: 

‘For five-and-twenty years, 
countin’ boy-service, I’ve been 4 

‘Leave the room, sergeant!’ 
roared the Colonel. 

‘—in this regiment,’ went on the 
sergeant, opening a cupboard-door 
and feebly trying to walk through. 

‘Lead him to the door!’ shouted 

the Colonel. ‘ He’s gone mad, and, 
zounds! no wonder!’ 
‘—and never have I heard tell 
of such a thing,’ continued the 
poor man, in weak tones, as he 
was being led from the room, ‘as 
the junior——’ 

The remainder of the sentence 
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was lost in the passage. The 
shock had been too much for that 
well-disciplined mind ; reason had 
evidently, for the time, fled. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said the Colonel, in 
most terrific tones, ‘wha-wha-wha- 
what have you got to say for your- 
self?’ 

‘ Please, sir : 

‘Not a word, sir! not a word! 
you have committed yourself quite 
sufficiently already. What have 
you got to say, eh?’ 

‘ Really, sir—I’m sure, sir F 

‘Silence, sir, I tell you, when 
you dare to address me! Go to 
your room, sir, under arrest—close 
arrest; and I shall try you by 
court-martial. Away with you, 
sir!’ 

Verisopht never knew how he 
got from the orderly-room to his 
own quarters; but he found him- 
self soon after lying on his bed, 
groaning and twining his fingers 
in his hair. 

This, then, was the end of all 
his military aspirations—trial by 
court-martial and ignominious ex- 
pulsion from the service! Was 
it for this he had thrown up 
fronts of Vauban’s first system in 
the kitchen garden? What would 
his father and mother and brothers 
and sisters say? What would Aunt 
Millicent think? And what for ? 
What had he done to bring all 
this upon himself? Simply no- 
thing that he could think of. He 
had merely applied a highly com- 
plimentary term to his command- 
ing officer, and forthwith this 
storm had burst on his devoted 
head. Conscious innocence, how- 
ever, heightened, rather than al- 
layed, Verisopht’s anguish of spirit; 
and the longer he cogitated over 
his trials the lower he descended 
into the depths of despair. He 
had just arrived at that point in 
these gloomy depths when /felo de 
se seemed about the pleasantest 
release from his troubles that he 




















could devise, when the sound of 
laughter jarred upon his feelings, 
and in another moment Wilder 
rushed into the room in a state of 
hilarity which contrasted forcibly 
with the other’s misery. And 
what was very unfeeling indeed 
about Wilder was that the more 
wretched Verisopht looked, the 
louder he laughed. 

‘It’s the richest thing I ever 
heard of. I have only just come 
back from a court-martial in the 
other lines, and heard what took 
place in the orderly-room. It’s 
all right, old fellow. I’ve ex- 
plained the whole thing to old 
Rooteen, and he says that you are 
to go and see him at once in the 
orderly-room.’ 

‘Now, young gentleman,’ said 
the Colonel when Verisopht made 
his appearance, ‘ you are, of course, 
released from arrest. It was all a 
mistake. But let me give you a 
word of advice. Mr. Wilder is a 
very volatile young officer; and 
if you take all his jokes and non- 
sense for gospel, this won’t be 
your last scrape. There, now 
come and have some lunch with 
me at my quarters. Stay; perhaps 
you had better embody your re- 
ply in the form of an official and 
Dear me! dear me! we are 
all slaves of habit! Come along. 
Time, tide, and Mrs. Rooteen wait 
for no man.’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue following day was a Sunday, 
and Verisopht was allowed the 
unspeakable honour of dressing 
in full uniform and marching to 
church with the regiment. Anxi- 
ously watching how his pupil ac- 
quitted himself on this, his first 
début on parade, was Corporal 
Stickler, who walked alongside 
the regiment, carrying a pace- 
stick, with which he occasionally 
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admonished a recruit when he 
happened to lose that magic and 
always -being-lost ‘light touch 
below the elber.’ 

The distance from the parade 
ground to the church-door was 
only about a hundred and fifty 
yards, yet the few moments occu- 
pied in accomplishing it were 
amongst the proudest of Veri- 
sopht’s life. He had never marched 
to military music before, and every 
tap of the big drum found a re- 
sponsive echo in his heart. His 
martial bearing quite delighted 
Corporal Stickler, who felt that 
he was being done credit to. With 
head erect and eyes that scorned 
the ground, our hero marched 
proudly on, his soul afire with 
warlike thoughts. He had won 
the Victoria Cross and a field- 
marshal’s baton, received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, been offered a peerage, and 
was just fixing upon a well-sound- 
ing title, when there was a clatter 
and rattle, and Verisopht found 
himself embracing the doorsteps 
of the garrison church. 

‘Now yer’ve spiled it all, sir. 
I was just a-thinkin’ we was 
*oldin’ our ’ead a trifle too ’igh,’ 
said Corporal Stickler, in tones of 
the deepest remorse at not having 
spoken sooner and averted the 
downfall; and so upset was he by 
the occurrence, that it was only 
by standing at the door and ad- 
ministering a smart tap with his 
pace-stick to each recruit as he 
filed in that he was able to bring 
himself into a proper frame of 
mind for his devotions. 

There was a good deal of look- 
ing round and tittering amongst 
the officers as Verisopht took his 
seat, and it was some time 
before he was sufficiently com- 
posed to look about him and see 
what sort of a place he was in. 

Presbyterian the fixgst thing in 
the morning, Roman Catholic later 
2u2 
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on, and now Protestant, the build- 
ing had in turn been made to do 
duty as a place of worship for 
each sect; and even as Verisopht 
looked on a few orderlies were 
removing certain vessels and orna- 
ments used in the Romish ritual. 

The sound of a band trumpet- 
ing and drumming right up to 
the church-door now diverted 
Verisopht’s attention, and another 
regiment trooped in to the strains 
of ‘ We'll run ’em in,’ and, after 
a good deal of clatter and unclasp- 
ing of waist-belts, settled down. 
Then another band clashed and 
clanged, and another regiment 
poured in, until the whole build- 
ing was full of a bright mass of 
uniforms. 

It was all a very novel sight to 
Verisopht; but still more novel 
was it to see a staff officer in uni- 
form, with medals on his breast 
and his sword girded about him, 
reading the lessons; and reading 
them right well, too, and just as 
devoutly and impressively as if he 
had been a mitred bishop in lawn 
sleeves. 

This impressed Verisopht very 
much, and, as he noticed how 
quietly and attentively the men 
listened, he could not help wishing 
that Aunt Millicent could witness 
the whole scene, and then per- 
haps she would not have such 
a dreadful opinion of soldiers; in 
fact, Verisopht thought he had 
never seen a congregation where 
there was so little turning about 
of heads and whispering as in 
the present one of great, rough, 
burly men, concerning whom 
many people share Aunt Milli- 
cent’s opinions. 

The service was rather a short 
one, and after the military chap- 
lain had concluded a homely and 
simple discourse to suit his 
hearers, the regiment marched 
back to quarters. 

Amongst the officers at the 


camp Sunday was a great day for 
long walks in the country, and 
after lunch Verisopht joined a 
large party and spent the after- 
noon amongst the green Hamp- 
shire lanes and fields in the vi- 
cinity of the camp. After dinner 
he retired at an early hour to his 
quarters, and occupied himself up 
to bedtime in writing a long letter 
home; so that, altogether, Veri- 
sopht spent his first Sunday in 
that den of iniquity, a soldier’s 
barrack, in a way with which even 
Aunt Millicent could have found 
but little fault. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Venrtsoput’s life for the next few 
weeks was one continued round of 
drill. Before breakfast, between 
breakfast and lunch, between lunch 
and dinner, at all hours of the day, 
he was to be seen, in company of 
Corporal Stickler and a squad of 
recruits, in sundry graceful and 
soldierlike attitudes. Sometimes 
his arms were extended after the 
fashion of a sign-post, or whirling 
wildly round him like a windmill 
in a hurricane. At other times he 
might be seen vainly struggling to 
bring his fingers and toes into 
contact without bending his knees; 
and the energy and zeal with which 
he served his country at this 
period no one could have testified 
to more strongly than his servant, 
on whom devolved the duty of re- 
placing the buttons and braces 
carried away in action. 

Then, too, it was a stirring 
sight, and one which would have 
kindled a glow of pride in the 
family bosom, to see him heading 
a long string of recruits in a grace- 
ful and domestic-birdlike move- 
ment termed, properly, the ‘ ba- 
lance,’ irreverently, the‘ goose step.’ 

There was not the monotony 
about these drills which might be 

















supposed. Forinstance, what could 
be more exciting than when the 
string of recruits on being told to 
turn in one direction immediately, 
on a tot homines quot sententic prin- 
ciple, turned outwards in several? 
What, indeed, except perhaps 
when it turned inwards, and the 
two inner men, their noses almost 
flattened to their faces by the con- 
cussion, were kept marking time 
with the injured features one inch 
apart, while Corporal Stickler, 
bristling as to his moustache, and 
charged with vituperation to the 
very tuft on his forage-cap, was 
bearing down upon them from the 
centre of the square, not exactly 
on the wings of love. 

Though Verisopht was very 
often the cause of these little 
variations, the effect never fell di- 
rectly upon him. Corporal Stick- 
ler could not with propriety 
pour out the vials of his wrath 
on his officer's head, but, by 
a tacit and an instinctive un- 
derstanding between the two, he 
had awayof reaching him through 
@ particularly mild little recruit 
who rarely went wrong. For in- 
stance, when Corporal Stickler 
would say ‘To the r-r-right 
tur-r-run!’ and Verisopht with 
characteristic presence of mind 
would promptly branch off to the 
left; or when at the order, ‘ Left 
whe-e-el !’ he would instantly start 
off to the right on a solitary and 
‘vague march across the square, 
Corporal Stickler would swoop 
down on the small recruit, who 
had acted up to the very letter of 
the mandate, and, after applying 
the torture of the moustache, as 
previously explained, would burst 
forth into invective: ‘Aha! set 
the orficer wrong, did yer, e-h-h ? 
Yer’ll be shot for insubordination 
afore yer’ve done solgering—ZJ see. 
Didn’t understand the word o’ com- 
mand, eh? Blessed if yer don’t 
fook like a monkey who ain’t quite 
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sure where the flea’s a-bitin’ of 
im. Stand still, can’t you, e-eh ?’ 
(This probably when the small re- 
cruit dared to wink his eyes.) ‘If 
you was more like a man and less 
like a flamingo darncin’ a ’ornpipe 
we might make somethink of yer.’ 

Corporal Stickler’s detractors 
were wont to hold that these 
shafts of sarcasm were the result 
of laboured composition rather 
than the spontaneous outburst of 
innate wit. But, whether they 
were right or wrong, Corporal 
Stickler’s similes and figures of 
speech seldom failed him under 
about ten minutes’ fling, and then 
he would shake the wretched little 
recruit until his forage-cap,always 
several sizes too big for him, would 
get well shaken over his eyes, in 
which condition it was not long 
before he committed himself on 
his own account, and received 
another dressing accordingly. 

Verisopht used to feel very much 
for the little recruit, and once 
after a drill he surreptitiously pre- 
sented him with half a sovereign. 
This the recruit was graciously 
pleased to accept, and the follow- 
ing morning the whole squad were 
had up before the Colonel charged 
with drunkenness. Verisopht was 
at a loss to account for this 
sudden and wholesale backsliding, 
and was, luckily, in the innocence 
of his heart, spared the painful 
reflection that he himself had been 
the cause of it all. 

At this period it may be said 
that Corporal Stickler was the 
guiding-star of Verisopht’s exist- 
ence, and consequently I dwell on 
his portrait longer than I should 
otherwise do. Personality was 
Corporal Stickler’s principal wea- 
pon of speech, and he wielded it 
unsparingly. To a man whose 
nose happened to be, poetically 
speaking, somewhat ‘ tiptilted’ he 
would sometimes say, ‘ Now then; 
when you've done scratchin’ the 
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top o’ yer ’ead with that ther’ 
elephant’s trunk o’ yourn we'll get 
on a bit better p’r’aps.’ At other 
times he would remark to the same 
individual, ‘If you don’t like the 
regiment, say so; but don’t go and 
always be a-turnin’ yer nose up at 
the number of it on yer forage-cap 
in that there outrigeous manner!’ 

Occasionally he would strike 
still deeper. To some wretched, 
homesick little recruit he would 
roar out, ‘Now then, what's 
number three from the right a- 
thinkin’ of? J know. He’s a- 
thinkin’ of his ’appy ’ome. But 
what I tells number three from 
the right is this’ere. He won’t 
see his ’appy ’ome no more.’ 

Having by this dismal prophecy 
reduced number three from the 
right to a state of abject despair, 
in which he very soon committed 
some fresh blunder, Corporal 
Stickler would go at him again 
with, ‘What! a-thinkin’ o’ that 
ther ’appy ’ome agin, are yer, what 
you ain’t agoin’ to see no more? 
We'll make a ’appy ’ome for yer. 
Such a ’appy ’ome that it will be 
like a little ’olliday to yer to go 
and ’ave a tooth drawed.’ 

I do not think that Corporal 
Stickler had really a very hard 
heart, but he had a hard theory 
that if you spared a recruit’s feel- 
ings you spoiled a good soldier ; 
and, to do him justice, I must say 
that, whatever his faults might 
have been, there never was a drill 
instructor who so speedily trans- 
formed a slovenly young clod or 
an insubordinate young cockney 
into a smart, obedient soldier as 
he did. 

So much of Verisopht’s thoughts 
and time did Corporal Stickler, at 
this period, absorb, that our hero 
had but few opportunities during 
the day of mixing with his brother- 
officers. At nights, however, he 
occasionally saw a little more of 
them than was quite pleasant; for 


it would frequently happen that 
after he had retired to bed he 
would be aroused out of his slum- 
bers by a most fearful din, to find 
anything, from a bulldog to a 
donkey, in his bed ; while around 
was a group of tormenting demons 
in the shape of noisy young sub- 
alterns. It was no use locking his 
door. In the first place, the Royal 
Engineers, with true esprit de corps, 
had made the bolt shoot the wrong 
way; in the second, when he had 
had this slight error of judgment 
remedied, he found that, like Love, 
these boisterous spirits of the 
night ‘ laughed at locksmiths.’ He 
had begun by standing on his dig- 
nity; but this had always ended 
in his finding himself sitting in 
the cold tub, placed overnight 
ready for the morrow’s ablutions, 
or being buried alive under the 
weight of his own furniture, which 
these fiends would pile up on top 
of his bed, where he lay. If, on 
the other hand, he received his 
unwelcome visitors with a tolerable 
show of politeness, they abstained 
from laying violent hands on 
him, and would content themselves 
with calling for his song, ‘Then 
let me like a soldier fall.” The 
shortest way out of the difficulty 
was generally to sit up in bed 
at once and do what they wished. 
By this course Verisopht soon en- 
joyed an almost complete immu- 
nity from these visits. 

So eager was Verisopht in the 
pursuit of professional knowledge 
that, not content with the practi- 
cal tuition of Corporal Stickler, he 
would follow up the subject theo- 
retically in his own room, with 
the aid of his drill-book and nu- 
merous little blocks of coloured 
wood to represent soldiers. To 
these he would issue the words of 
command in a loud tone of voice, 
and then move them into their 
proper places; and by this means 
Mentor, who was a quick bird, was. 
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soon able to intersperse his moral 
precepts with a fair amount of 
drill, and became conversationally 
a cross between Mr. Chadband and 
Corporal Stickler. 

Sometimes Captain Calipash or 
Captain Chutney would drop in 
and proffer their assistance; but 
when they did, the business on 
hand soon wandered off to the 
West or East Indies. Captain 
Calipash generally had the MS. of 
his poem, ‘ The Land of the Guava 
and Turtle,’ contributed to the 
‘Tobago Tickler,’ in his pocket; 
and he rarely paid a visit without 
treating Verisopht to a reading, 
always prefacing the same with 
‘I don’t think you have heard 
this before, Boomershine;’ and 
Verisopht was a great deal too 
polite and considerate to contra- 
dict him, although he knew every 
word from beginning to end. 
Equally by heart did he soon 
know every one of Captain Chut- 
ney’s Indian adventures; but the 
same politeness and consideration 
shown to Captain Calipash was 
extended to his rival Captain Chut- 
ney, and he would listen with ap- 
parent interest to each adventure 
up to the crowning-point, when the 
phrase, ‘I pledge you my sacred 
word of honour, sir, as an officer 
and a gentleman,’ ushered in the 
highest-coloured point of the nar- 
rative. 

Altogether, there was a same- 
ness in the visits of Captains 
Chutney and Calipash, except 
when they happened simultane- 
ously, and then there was always 
an exciting passage of arms be- 
tween the two. 

Wilder would also occasionally 
break in upon the young soldier’s 
studies, and tender his assistance ; 
but mystification and wonder, 
rather than enlightenment, at- 
tended his explanations. 

In spite, however, of all such 
drawbacks, Verisopht stuck dili- 
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gently to his drill-book and blocks 
of wood; and before two months 
of soldiering had passed over his 
head he was considered by Corporal 
Stickler, the sergeant-major, and 
theadjutant (the triumvirate which 
up to now had guided his desti- 
nies) in a fit state to go before the 
commanding officer for final exa- 
mination previous to being ‘ dis- 
missed drill.’ This ordeal may be 
termed the ‘little go’ of a mili- 
tary career; and it was with a 
fearful sense of its importance 
that Verisopht presented himself 
on the barrack square before the 
Colonel to undergo it. Luckily, 
nothing could exceed the good- 
humour and urbanity of the chief, 
who had just gained another vic- 
tory over the War Office—this 
time over a disputed two shillings 
and eight pence three farthings— 
and Verisopht came off with flying 
colours. 

* And now,’ said the Colonel, ‘ as 
you have been very attentive and 
diligent, you may have a fortnight’s 
leave as soon as you have done a 
supernumerary garrison guard and 
a regimental duty. Put him on as 
supernumerary, Mr. Dressop,’ con- 
tinued the Colonel to the adjutant, 
‘with the officer on regimental 
duty to-morrow, and with the sub- 
altern on guard the next time we 
furnish the garrison duties.’ 

Verisopht was very proud of 
having acquitted himself so well, 
and Corporal Stickler received a 
handsome reward for all his care 
and attention. 

As he was dressing for mess in 
the evening, tha orderly corporal 
of his company came in with the 
* orders.’ 

‘ Anything particular in orders, 
corporal ?” asked Verisopht, who 
was anxious to hear his own name 
mentioned for duty. 

‘Yes, sir. Mr. Wilder, ’e’s for 
regimental duty, and you’re stu- 
pidnumery, sir.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ said Verisopht, 
with an inward wish that the cor- 
poral would be a little more par- 
ticular in his pronunciation. 

Verisopht’s duty the next day 
<onsisted in following Wilder about 
at intervals from seven o’clock 
in the morning to ten o’clock at 
night; and if he did not learn 
much, the fault could not be laid 
on his mentor’s want of imagina- 
tion. 

A few days afterwards he found 
himself as supernumerary on 
guard with the same individual; 
and after twenty-four hours of it 
he came off this duty with a hazy 
idea that it consisted mainly in 
dispensing sherry and brandy-and- 
soda, throughout the day and the 
greater part of the night, to a 
rapid succession of visitors from 
different parts of the camp.* 

So far he had acquitted himself 
well, and I must not forget to 
add that he could now smoke a 
cigar after dinner on guest-nights 
without any more serious results 
than a trifling clamminess about 
the forehead and a slight coldness 
down the back, which would soon 
wear off; so that his improve- 
ment on this point was most 
marked. To be sure, he had not 
yet learned to swear at his ser- 
vant, but he had once been heard 
to say in his absence, ‘ Drat him!’ 
which, at any rate, was a step in 
the right direction. 

Having thus acquired the rudi- 
ments of a military education, it 
was with a proud sense of his 
increased importance that he pre- 
pared to avail himself of Colonel 
Rooteen’s kind offer of a week’s 
‘leave of absence on private 

affairs.’ 

At the very first prospect of a 
return to the family bosom, he 


* Far be it from me to hint that the 
British officer performs his duties care- 
lessly. He is as strict and conscientious 
as any officer in the world. 


had sent Mentor to the men’s 
rooms, in deference to the wishes 
of the donor that he might occa- 
sionally be hung up amongst the 
‘soldiers, poor benighted ones,’ 
with the view of mending their 
morals by his admonitions and 
precepts. With this object the 
virtuous bird was left behind. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Great was the rejoicing in the 
House of Boomershine over the 
soldier’s return. Carry and Fanny 
were for having quite a ceremo- 
nious reception, and talked of 
greeting his arrival with ‘See, the 
conquering hero comes,’ on the 
piano; but Mr. Boomershine, with 
considerable truth and humour, 
remarked that probably the only 
thing he had conquered during 
his absence had been his aversion 
to smoking, and that, as this was 
such a common event amongst 
young men, it was hardly worth 
making a fuss about. 

On the day he was expected 
Verisopht had not been able to 
get away from Aldershot until 
after parade, and consequently it 
was not until the evening that he 
stood once more under the roof 
of his forefathers. It was unani- 
mously pronounced that he had 
improved very much in figure and 
appearance, and that he had quite 
a military air about him; though 
Mrs. Boomershine in her heart 
was just a little disappointed that 
he had not grown six inches in 
the two months he had been 
away, as she had always been led 
to believe that drill had such a 
wonderful effect upon the growth 
of youth; and Carry and Fanny 
were also a little disappointed to 
find that his moustache was still, 
as when he left them, barely dis- 
cernible to the naked eye. These 
trifles, however, were of moment- 
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ary consideration, and what he 
had failed to gain in stature and 
moustache was more than atoned 
for by his martial bearing; for 
Verisopht evidently considered it 
due to the honour of the cloth, 
as its only representative down in 
those parts, to be so hyper-mili- 
tary in his carriage that he always 
looked in danger of tumbling over 
backwards. 

The week’s leave passed quickly 
and pleasantly. The whole family 
vied with each other in making 
a hero of him, and Verisopht in 
return enlivened them with many 
anecdotes about Wilder and his 
brother-officers, as also with some 
extracts from the thrilling adven- 
tures of Captains Calipash and 
Chutney in the West and East 
Indies respectively. 

The only alloy in our hero’s 
enjoyment was the unaccountable 
and extremely trying behaviour 
of the maids. The first report 
of his coming had thrown them 
into a state of pleasurable excite- 
ment, owing to a belief that it was 
the invariable custom of a red- 
coat to kiss every pretty girl that 
crossed his path, and that Veri- 
sopht, true to the traditions of his 
class, would of course adopt this 
playful way they had in the army. 
In this expectation they adorned 
themselves with their prettiest 
ribands, and whenever they met 
him on the stairs there would be 
a great deal of giggling and sim- 
pering, and a glance or two, as 
much as to say, ‘Oh, you wicked 
thing, you!’ And then they would 
rush away, as if in such dread- 
fully dangerous proximity their 
characters were at stake. This 
was all fearfully embarrassing to 
poor Verisopht—so much so that, 
after the first two or three days, 
whenever he had occasion to go 
upstairs or downstairs, he would 
previously reconnoitre to see if the 
coast was clear, and then make 


a bolt for it as if ten thousand 
devils were at his heels. By this 
course he brought much contempt 
and obloquy upon himself, and 
the maids, as they hauled down 
their pennons and streamers, 
agreed amongst themselves with 
considerable disgust that ‘ Mr. 
Verisopht was quite unfit for the 
harmy, and didn’t ought to be 
in it.’ 

Of course Aunt Millicent had 
not been left in ignorance of 80 
important a family event as the 
return of the young warrior, and 
two days before the expiration of 
his leave Mr. Boomershine received 
a letter from her announcing her 
intention of paying them all a 
visit that very day, with the double 
purpose of again beholding the 
dear bird Mentor, and of judging 
for herself to what extent Veri- 
sopht’s morals had as yet been 
corrupted by his military experi- 
ence. 

‘Dear me, Verry,’ said Mr. 
Boomershine, ‘you have not 
brought Mentor.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Verisopht ; ‘ Aunt 
Millicent said, you know, he was 
to be hung up amongst the men 
occasionally, and when I came 
away I thought it would be a 
good opportunity to do so, and left 
him with them.’ 

‘ Well, telegraph for him to be 
brought at once by special mes- 
senger,’ said Mr. Boomershine. 
‘It will never do to disappoint 
Aunt Millicent: the consequences 
might be serious.’ 

To avert such a calamity Veri- 
sopht telegraphed as directed, and 
in the course of the afternoon 
Aunt Millicent arrived accompa- 
nied by a few of her favourite pets. 
She was a spare old lady in old- 
fashioned garb and of abrupt man- 
ners. Her eyes were very nearly 
colourless, and in her countenance 
there was a rigidity which rarely 
relaxed except when the colourless 
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eyes rested on a parrot, a tabby, 
or a plethoric little dog of her own 
rearing, and then her face would 
light up with considerable anima- 
tion. 

The rigid countenance became 
more rigid still when she found 
that Mentor was not present to 
welcome her with a moral pre- 
cept; but she became reconciled 
to his absence when Verisopht ex- 
plained that he had been, accord- 
ing to her own injunctions, left 
with the soldiers, and that he had 
been telegraphed for and would 
arrive late in the day. 

Aunt Millicent’s visits were not 
exactly of a jubilant nature. The 
family was on its best behaviour ; 
and there are few more uncom- 
fortable conditions of mind and 
body than this. The children 
went about with scared faces and 
noiseless steps, and the only crea- 
ture who seemed to enjoy any 
liberty of action was the wretched 
little dog that came up with her. 
As soon as she had settled down, 
she commenced making herself 
agreeable by hearing the younger 
children their catechisms all round, 
and then read Carry, Fanny, and 
Verisopht a lecture on the follies 
and vanities of this life, occasion- 
ally disconcerting Mr. Boomershine 
himself with a vicious backhander, 
as he stood by enjoining his chil- 
dren to lay to heart all that Aunt 
Millicent was telling them. 

Luckily for Carry and Fanny, 
just as Aunt Millicent had only 
arrived at the sixth head of her 
discourse, the announcement of 
dinner put an end to their torture. 

The meal was by no means a 
lively one. Even the generally 
irrepressible Peter, who was the 
youngest at the table, was silent 
on the subject of his progress in 
Latin; and depressing periods of 
stillness were constantly exercising 
their icy influence over the scene. 

With the dessert, a string of 


small Boomershines, brushed and 
frilled and headed by the twins 
hand-in-hand, made its appear- 
ance. It really seemed, though, as 
if nothing could go off well under 
Aunt Millicent’s auspices. The 
procession had been most care- 
fully marshalled outside by the 
two nursemaids, but owing to its 
keeping its eyes fixed on Aunt 
Millicent, instead of on its course, 
it speedily fell into disorder. First 
of all the twins tumbled over each 
other, and then the remainder of 
the procession tumbled over the 
twins. 

‘I never saw such stupid, awk- 
ward children as yours, Caroline,’ 
said Aunt Millicent, as the little 
Boomershines, scared more than 
ever out of their senses, picked 
themselves up, and, still keeping 
their eyes fixed on their awful re- 
lative, climbed into the high 
chairs placed for them at the 
table. 

Mrs. Boomershine’s motherly 
heart swelled, and she was on the 
point of retorting ; but Mr. Boom- 
ershine’s imploring glances from 
the head of the table, and consider- 
ation for her children’s future, re- 
strained her. 

‘ Mentor should be here by this 
time,’ said Mr. Boomershine, by 
way of leading the conversation 
into a channel agreeable to Aunt 
Millicent. 

‘ Talk of the . 

‘ Ahem—“ an angel,” Carry, my 
dear, “and yousee the wings,”’ said 
Mr. Boomershine, saving, with 
wonderful presence of mind, his 
eldest daughter from a terrible 
faux pas, as a servant entered 
with Mentor. 

Aunt Millicent jumped up with 
an exclamation of delight, and 
hung fondly over the cage. 

Whatever are a soldier’s faults, 
unkindness to animals is assuredly 
not one of them, and Mentor was 
looking in first-rate condition, and 




















had evidently been well cared for. 
He seemed, though,a little strange, 
the result of travel, probably, and 
abstained from making any re- 
marks. 

Aunt Millicent gazed fondly 
upon him, and then proceeded, 
almost with tears in her eyes, to 
improve the occasion as the family 
crowded round. 

‘It is impossible,’ said Aunt 
Millicent, ‘to look upon him with- 
out being deeply moved when one 
thinks of how, for the last fort- 
night, he has been using those ac- 
complishments which I taught 
him for the purpose of softening 
the hard hearts of those sinful 
soldiers. “ Evil—-” ’ said Aunt Mil- 
licent, bending over Mentor and 
prompting him to the utterance of 
his favourite precept. ‘ “ Evil—”’ 

Mentor cocked his head on one 
side with intense earnestness, as if 
saying, ‘That strikes familiarly 
on my ears. Be good enough to 
repeat it.’ 

*“ Evil—”’ said Aunt Millicent 
in coaxing tones. 

‘Once more, please. I don’t 
think you’re quite right,’ Mentor 
seemed to say with an extra cock 
of his head. 

‘ « Evil—”’ repeated Aunt Mil- 
licent. 

‘ Devil,’ said Mentor triumph- 
antly, as if he had at last got hold 
of it: ‘devil take the hindmost ! 
Devil a bit! Go to the devil!’ 

Aunt Millicent started back as 
if a serpent had stung her. 

‘Go to the devil and shake 
yourself!’ said Mentor, getting 
more abusive, step by step; and 
having now got thoroughly at 
home with his subject, he applied 
with great volubility some fear- 
fully opprobrious epithets to the 
surrounding company. 

The consternation was terrible. 
Mrs. Boomershine snatched some 
of her innocent offspring to her 
bosom, and rushed away with 
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them; Aunt Millicent nearly 
fainted; and Mr. Boomershine 
laid virtuously indignant hands 
on the cage and bore Mentor out 
of the room, the depraved bird 
cursing deeply the whole time. 
. * * * = 

Half an hour afterwards Aunt 
Millicent shook the dust off her 
teet, as she departed from the 
home of the Boomershines. A 
fly was in readiness to carry her 
to the railway, and in her hand, 
as she strode down the doorsteps 
regardless of all family attempts 
at pacification, was what looked 
like a huge bundle of wraps. It 
was Mentor, muffled in a flannel 
petticoat, a blanket, and a railway 
rug. But nothing could stifle his 
tones, and his muffled curses were 
the last sounds the Boomershines 
heard as their outraged relative, 
without so much as a farewell 
glance, stepped into the fly and 
drove away. 

The next day Verisopht received 
the following :— 


* DEAR VERISOPHT, 

‘ L little thought that Mentor 
(or rather “ Tormentor,” as he will 
be called until regenerated) would 
ever be so terrible an instance of 
what used to be his favourite pre- 
cept that “ Evilcommunicationscor- 
rupt good manners.” That he is so, 
he affords painful proof every mo- 
ment of the day; for, alas! his 
language continues fearful; so 
much so that I have ordered all 
the maid-servants to stuff cotton 
wool into their ears. On you, who 
went into the army against my 
advice, and on your parents, who 
allowed you to take the fatal step, 
I lay all the blame. It is there- 
fore right that you should suffer. 
I mean to establish forthwith a 
Reformatory Home, on an enor- 
mous scale, for Soldiers’ and Sai- 
lors’ Parrots, and all the money 
I had intended leaving you, or 
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any of your family, I shall be- 
queath to this noble institution. 
I have nothing more to add, ex- 
cept that I’ve done with you all. 
* Your shocked and outraged 
* Aunt, 
* MILLicenT SIMPLE.’ 


So, here was an end to all the 
great expectations from Aunt Mil- 
licent. Truly Verisopht’s leave 
had a sorrowful ending, and he 
returned to his regiment, leaving 
his once hopeful home under a 
gloomy cloud of disappointment. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


*Hattoo, Boomershine! How 
did you enjoy yourself? said 
Wilder, bursting into our hero’s 
quarters, as he was hurriedly 
dressing himself for mess after his 
return journey. ‘I saw a light in 
your room, and concluded you had 
come back. What have you done 
with old “Evil communications” ?” 

* What, Mentor ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ He’ll never come back,’ replied 
Verisopht ruefully. ‘When I was 
away he was in the barrack-room, 
and the men taught him some 
fearful language. He swore most 
horribly at my aunt who gave 
him to me, and she’s taken him 
away, and cut me off with a shil- 
‘Jing.’ 

Instead of Wilder being shocked 
or showing any sympathy, he de- 
clared, between shouts of laughter, 
that it was the best thing he had 
heard for some time, and that 
Verisopht would be the death of 
him some day. 

‘ By-the-way,’ he said, as soon 
as he had recovered a little, ‘ I’ve 
some news for you. You're a 
Snoozleshire man, aren’t you ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Well, we’re under orders for 


that part of the world, and we’ll 
most likely be off in a fortnight. 
They’re going to make a military 
station of Snoozleton, and are 
doing up the old militia barracks 
for us. There hasn’t been a regi- 
ment there for about forty years, 
and we'll just jerk them up a bit.’ 

‘ Snoozleton |’ said Verisopht; 
‘ why that’s my aunt’s post-town, 
and its about twelve miles from 
our place.’ 

Here the mess bugle sounded, 
and Wilder, who was dressed for 
dinner, departed. 

‘T’'ll tell old Calipash and Chut- 
ney you’re coming. They’ve been 
so hard up for a listener since 
you’ve been away that, by Jove! 
they’ve been nearly driven to tell- 
ing their yarns to each other.’ 

Verisopht hurriedly completed 
his toilet and followed to the 
mess-room, where the repast had 
already begun. Wilder was setting 
the whole table in a roar, and 
Verisopht, as he took his seat, 
was painfully conscious that he 
and Mentor were the subjects of 
amusement. Even Captain Cali- 
pash, who never laughed at any 
stories but his own, said it was 
‘ capital, and reminded him of 
something which once occurred to 
his poor friend Calipee, in the 
West Indies, when——’ 

Here groans from all parts of 
the table nipped the West Indian 
reminiscence in the bud. 

‘The way in which Captain 
Calipash’s story has been met,’ 
said Captain Chutney, with an ill- 
disguised air of triumph, ‘ puts 
me in mind of a scene I once wit- 
nessed in India. By gad! it was 
the most extraordinary ——’ 

Here the East Indian anecdote 
met the same fate as the West In- 
dian, and Captain Calipash, in his 
turn, looked triumphant. After this 
the two rival heroes of romance con- 
fined their attentions to Verisopht. 
Their polite listener’s ears, how- 
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ever, were not entirely at their 
service. He was in very general re- 
quest throughout the whole even- 
ing. Every one, in view of the ap- 
proaching move of the regiment, 
had something to ask him about 
Snoozleshire. Were thegirls pretty? 
Were there any heiresses to be 
picked up? What sort of hunt- 
ing and shooting was there? Were 
people inclined to be civil and 
hospitable? and a host of other 
questions, which Verisopht an- 
swered to the best of his ability. 
It was not only for this evening, 
but during the remainder of the 
time before the move, that Veri- 
sopht found himself in the plea- 
sant and flattering position of an 
oracle consulted by his brother- 
officers on every conceivable sub- 
ject in connection with their new 
quarters. Major and Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Quiverful, who had 
two marriageable daughters on his 
hands, took him on one side and 
asked him confidentially whether 
there were any nice young men of 
property about Snoozleton; Cap- 
tain Spott-Browne, the great 
billiard-player, was particularly 
anxious to know if there was a 
county club in Snoozleton, with 
a good billiard-table, where a 
friendly game of pool might be got 
up in the afternoons; Lieutenant 
Slowcock, the Staff College candi- 
date, whether he knew of a clergy- 
man who would read mathematics 
with him; Lieutenant Spavin, 
whether he thought it would be a 
good place to sell a screw; Cap- 
tain Thruster, whether it was a 
grass country, or plough, or what, 
and what the fences were like; 
Captain Calipash, whether he 
didn’t think, if only that con- 
founded old fool Chutney could be 
kept out of the way, a series of 
lectures on the West Indies, in 
the Working Men’s Institute would 
be a pleasing novelty to the bu- 
colic mind down there; Captain 
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Chutney, if he didn’t think the 
same on India would be acceptable, 
if only that infernal old ass Cali- 
pash could be prevented from 
shoving in his oar with his sicken- 
ing West Indies, &c., &c. 

The thirst for information was 
not confined to Verisopht’s brother- 
officers. The news that the regi- 
ment was going to Snoozleton 
created intense excitement in the 
Boomershine family. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boomershine became suddenly so- 
licitous concerning the prospects 
and expectations of the young 
officers; and Carry and Fanny 
wanted to know if there wouldn’t 
be a great deal of theatricals and 
balls, and picnics going on di- 
rectly they arrived. 

The approaching move soon 
plunged the regiment into dis- 
comfort and apparent confusion. 
The mess was broken up, officers’ 
baggage packed, and all the goods 
and chattels were piled up on the 
barrack square, to be carted away 
to the station by the Army Service 
Corps. The officers were, of course, 
honorary members of the mess of 
the regiment in the next lines, 
and had their meals there; but a 
strange mess is like a strange club, 
never as comfortable as your own, 
and there was a great deal of sit- 
ting about disconsolately on the 
piles of baggage, and longing to 
get away and settle down in the 
new quarters. 

The wished-for day at last ar- 
rived, and the 119th, headed by 
the different bands of the brigade, 
marched down to the railway sta- 
tion at an early hour. In the 
afternoon they arrived at Snoozle- 
ton, which was quite in a state of 
excitement at the novel sight of a 
regiment marching up its main 
street, band playing and colours 
flying. 

The advent of the gallant 119th 
was viewed with mingled feelings 
in Snoozleton. The young damsels 
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of the counter and the regions be- 
low stairs were unanimous in their 
approval of the warriors ; but the 
youth of the town, who had hitherto 
had it all their own way in the 
evenings and on Saturday after- 
noons, said ‘they didn’t want no 
soldiers comin’ gallavantin’ about.’ 
The butcher who had obtained 
the contract for supplying the re- 
giment with meat remarked to the 
baker who had been similarly for- 
tunate regarding his stock-in-trade 
that ‘the British army was a glo- 
rious institootion,’ and that ‘the 
sight of a red-coat ought to make 
the heart of a true Briton throb 
in his breeches-pocket’—he begged 
the baker’s pardon, he meant ‘ bo- 
som.’ He kept his note-book in 
the former, and as he was finger- 
ing it at the time, the confusion 
of ideas was natural. To this the 
lucky baker assented in quite a 
glow of patriotism; but the other 
bakers and butchers, who had tried 
hard to get the contracts and had 
failed, agreed that ‘soldiers was 
the scum of the earth, and had 
ought to be put down.’ Another 
party in and about Snoozleton 
turned up its eyes and asked what 
was to become of the Snoozleton 
morals. The bitterest in this lot 
was Aunt Millicent. ‘ What, live 
within a couple of miles of a re- 
giment of soldiers? Not she! She 
would sooner die!’ And so, closing 
up her house and putting it in the 
hands of an agent, she fled, bag 
and baggage, from, the contami- 
nated atmosphere to a purer and 
more remote corner of the county. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tux regiment had barely shaken 
down in its new quarters when 
that fine and distinguished old 
veteran, Lieutenant-General Sir 


Charles Colley-Whobble, K.C.B., 
the commander of the district, an- 
nounced his intention of paying 
it a visit of inspection. On this 
it was at once determined to give 
a ball, which would afford the new- 
comers an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of the surround- 
ing people, and would also be a 
sop to the old General not to snarl 
and be unpleasant. To most old 
gentlemen the prospect of a ball 
would have been anything but 
mollifying ; but Sir Charles Colley- 
Whobble had retained a weakness 
for gaiety and society ever since 
the days when, as bewitching Cap- 
tain Colley (he came into the 
Whobble estates afterwards), he 
had danced and flirted as became a 
gay young militaire. Hé also had 
other weaknesses, had Sir Charles 
Colley-Whobble; but it is’ only 
due to him to add that his lan- 
guage, when under excitement, 
was not open to this reproach. 

The festive intentions were soon 
noised abroad, much to the de- 
light of the giddy youth of the 
vicinity, and the dejection of the 
papas and mammas, to most of 
whom a ball was only another 
term for half-a-dozen hours of 
penance in an uncomfortable dress 
in the dead of night. 

The cards of invitation threw 
many a quiet country home into a 
flutter of excitement, and drove 
many a fair young damsel beside 
herself with the momentous con- 
sideration of what she should 
wear. But in all Snoozleshire no 
two young hearts fluttered more 
wildly than those of Carry and 
Fanny Boomershine. It was to be 
their first ball. The interval be- 
tween the receipt of the invitation 
and the momentous evening was 
spent in exciting preparations. A 
great deal of time was devoted 
to practising the trois temps with 
each other; and sometimes even 
their brother Peter, who had 
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about as much idea of waltzing as 
he had of ballooning, was pressed 
into the service. At first Mrs. 
Boomershine played the ‘Copen- 
hagen Waltzes’ for them; but 
Carry and Fanny turned up their 
noses at the old familiar tune, and 
insisted on their mother learning 
the ‘ Blue Danube’ instead. 
Having said thus much about 
the ball, it might be tantalising to 
our fair young readers not to say 
more; and, out of deference to 
their possible wishes on the sub- 
ject, we transcribe the following 
correspondence :— 


No. I. 


From Miss Fanny Boomershine to her 
‘bosom friend Katie,’ not yet eman- 
cipated from the thraldom of Mies 
MacTurk, Brighton. 


* My paruine KartiE, 

‘ I’ve such a lot to tell you, I 
hardly know how to begin. First 
of all, you know, I promised you 
faithfully I’d write and tell you 
all about my first ball, and now 
I’m going to keep my promise. 
It’s over! Ive been to one! Oh, 
such a delightful ball, darling! I 
wish you could have been there. 
It was given by my brother 
Verry’s regiment, which is quar- 
tered at Snoozleton, about twelve 
miles off, and has only just come 
here. Some of the dresses were 
lovely, but I’ll only give you a de- 
scription of mine; and mind you 
let me know what you think of it. 
It was a white poult-de-soie with a 
tunic of white gaze de chamberry, 
trimmed with darling little quill- 
ings of tulle, and looped up with 
lilies of the valley; and then in 
my hair I had a long spray of 
lilies of the valley. It looked 
sweet, I think; but let me know 
how you like it. Carry was dressed 
just in the same way. We posted 
over from here, and as we got near 


- all the time. 


the barracks, where the ball ws 
to be, I began to feel awfully ner- 
vous, and I could hear Carry’s 
teeth chattering and feel her leg 
trembling against mine, although 
it wasn’t a bit cold. As we drove 
up to the entrance it looked like 
a glimpse into fairyland. There 
was such an array of flags, and 
glitter of uniforms and stars made 
of flashing swords; it nearly took 
my breath away; and there, ready 
to receive the guests, were a lot of 
officers so polite and nice; and I 
felt so proud to see Verry in his 
regimentals amongst them. I wish 
he’d give up blushing, though. 
It’s so unsoldierlike. I felt my 
heart right up in my mouth just 
like when Miss MacTurk caught 
us reading “ The Mysterious Stran- 
ger” in school hours, and you told 
such a horrid tarradiddle and said 
it was one of Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales—don’t you recollect? Well, 
I never felt so nervous in all my 
life, and my hand trembled so 
when I put it into the arm of my 
first partner that I felt quite 
ashamed; but it all wore off after 
I had been in the room ten 
minutes, and then I did enjoy 
myself so. I declare I won’t marry 
any one but an officer. I couldn’t 
help thinking what a noble pro- 
fession the army is, and what a 
glorious thing it must be to feel 
oneself enrolled as one of the de- 
fenders of our country. I felt that 
I would have given anything to be 
aman, and I’m certain I wouldn’t 
in the least mind marching up to 
the cannon’s mouth, if I was quite 
sure there was nothing in it and 
the band would only keep playing 
one of those lovely German waltzes 
There is something 
so romantic about it all. An old 
General was there, darling, who had 
been inspecting, I think they call it, 
the regiment that day. Such a gal- 
lant veteran he was, covered with 
medals ; and when he walked about 
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he made such a chinking that, if 
you had shut your eyes as he 
passed, you would almost have 
thought you were in church with 
a collection for indigent Hindoos 
going on. I can fancy the devotion 
all the officers and men must feel 
towards him, and how they must 
all long for the time for him to 
lead them to victory or death. I 
could picture him to myself, so 
vividly, dashing up a breach, 
sword in hand, cheering on his 
regiments, and the enemy falling 
back like waves of the sea. He 
wasn’t a bit stuck-up though, and 
I saw him putting some half-sove- 
reigns papa had lost to him at 
whist so good-humouredly into his 
pocket. Then after supper he was 
so chatty and full of fun, and 
actually tried to dance a round 
dance ; but, owing to his wounds, 
I believe, he was a little unsteady. 
I had lots of partners. I danced 
with twosuch wonderful men—Cap- 
tain Calipashand Captain Chutney; 
such travellers they were, and such 
thrilling adventures they have 
gone through! It just shows what 
an out-of-the-way part of the 
world Snoozleshire is, and what a 
secluded life we must have led, 
never to have heard of them until 
Verry joined; for I’m sure the 
country must have rung with their 
exploits, of which there can be no 
doubt whatever, for I had the 
account from their own lips. What 
an endless source of information 
and interest they must be to their 
regiment! Oh! but, Katie, the one 
I liked most was a Mr. Wilder— 
Reginald Carrington Wilder! Isn’t 
it a lovely name? I looked it out 
in the Army List. I danced with 
him four times; and I saw mamma 
questioning Verry about him at 
last. Oh, Katie, if she could have 
heard half the sweet things he 
said to me! At the top of the 
room the colours of the regiment 
were crossed—the flags, darling, 
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they rally round and wave to en- 
courage the soldiers in battle. I 
could picture him, so well, gallantly 
defending them from the grasp of 
the enemy, and then, when he 
could fight no longer—perhaps 
lost an arm or a leg—wrapping 
himself up in them and dying 
sweetly and nobly on the battle- 
field, with an upturned counte- 
nance, and a message and a lock 
of hair to his mother, cut off by a 
wounded comrade gallantly carry- 
ing him in under a heavy fire! It’s 
astonishing how easily, when one 
really feels with one’s subject, the 
ideas come without one’s exactly 
knowing how. I have no time for 
more. Mind you let me know 
how you liked my dress, and what 
you think of him. 
* Your bosom friend, 


‘ Fanny.’ 
No. 2. 
From ‘ Katie’ to her ‘bosom friend, 
Fanny.’ 


‘ My DARLING Fanny, 

‘Tt must have been hea- 
venly! I can only write a few 
lines. Miss MacTurk thinks this 
is a French exercise I’m at. I am 
quite ready to love him, darling, 
as a brother, for your sake. Your 
dress was too awfully lovely ; I read 
the description over and over 
again. I quite agree with you. 
Excuse the crumple, darling; that 
old pig, MacTurk, suddenly came 
in, and I had to put this into my 
pocket. I was going to say I 
quite agree with you about the 
army. It’s a noble profession; 
and they generally have such 
lovely partings to the backs of 
their heads. No more at present, 
from your loving 

* KaTIE. 


‘ P.S.—You made a mistake, dar- 
ling. It was you, not J, told the 
tarradiddle about the book.’ 








No. 3. 


From Lieutenant R. C. Wilder, alias 
* Hooky,’ to one * Bob,’ a friend at 
Aldershot. 


* My pear Bos, 

‘It’s not exactly the witch- 
ing hour of night, when church- 
yards yawn, &c.; but it’s a pre- 
cious dead-and-alive sort of a 
time, and if the churchyards don’t 
yawn I do, and enough in that 
line, too, for Kensal Green, Pére 
la Chaise, Woking Cemetery, and 
any others you can think of, all 
put together. To be a little more 
explicit, it’s 6.30 a.m., and there’s 
not a soul about except the poor 
devil of a subaltern on duty, and 
that’s me. I always get stuck for 
duty, somehow, after a hard night. 
I reverse the usual order of duty 
and pleasure. It’s pleasure first 
and duty afterwards with me, and 
I don’t find duty any the plea- 
santer, I can assure you, for being 
taken in that order. We gave a 
hop last night; and after the 
womenkind had departed, we kept 
the ball rolling until past five, 
and as I had to be out on parade 
at six I didn’t see the fun of 
turning in; so, disconsolate and 
melancholy, I sat in the ante- 
room, surveying with a jaundiced, 
and I’m afraid bloodshot orb the 
dispiriting débris of the previous 
night’s debauch; and I quite 
realised that it’s not the liveliest 
thing going, to 


“Feel like one who treads alone the 
banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose guests are fled, whose garlands 
dead, and all but he departed.” 


By-the-way, I suppose Moore, 
being an Irishman, called it “ de- 
sarted.” I never thought of that 
before, but perhaps when the 
liquor is just dying in one I may 
be a little hypercritical. At last 
I caught sight of pens, ink, and 
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paper, and by a complicated and 
ingenious train of thought they 
suggested writing, and writing put 
me in mind that I owed you a 
letter, and as I felt uncommonly 
chippy I thought it might be re- 
freshing if I paid something I 
owed just by way of a startling 
novelty. On this I got a B. and 
S. from a drowsy waiter just to 
clear away the cobwebs a bit, and 
to refer to for ideas as I go on. 
Now for the latest intelligence. 
We were inspected yesterday by 
old Colley-Whobble. Like all 
these old fossils, he has a hobby, 
and if you only let him ride it 
the inspection goes off without a 
hitch. Old Whobble’s hobby is 
drains. Just let him find out a 
highly-perfumed drain directly he 
comes into the barracks, and he’ll 
be in a good humour with himself 
the whole day, fancying that he, 
and he only, has saved the regi- 
ment from a fearful outbreak of 
typhoid fever or cholera. The 
adjutant of the last regiment he 
inspected put our adjutant up to 
the wrinkle, and now I hand it 
over to you in case the old boy 
ever inspects you. He also likes 
a ball. Just give him a good 
odorous drain in the morning and 
a ball in the evening, and he’ll 
swear you're the smartest regiment 
he ever inspected. But omit 
either of these little attentions, 
and you'll probably find yourself 
soldiering in the West Indies or 
the coast of Africa before a month’s 
out. We managed it capitally. 
The pioneers had orders to stir up 
the drains directly he came in 
sight ; and it was a noble spectacle 
to see the old warrior sniff the 
tainted gale as he cantered into 
the barrack square, surrounded by 
a brilliant staff with their pocket- 
handkerchiefs up to their noses. 
Still more thrilling was it to 
see the gallant veteran hanging 
fondly for half an hour over a 
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cesspool, into which all the dead 
cats and dogs of the neighbourhood 
had been carefully collected, while 
the regiment went through its 
performance to empty benches. 
Of course he buttered us up tre- 
mendously, and at the ball in the 
evening he got quite sprung after 
supper, and insisted on dancing, 
which reminded one of the expir- 
ing efforts of a teetotum. There 
was such a stunning little piece of 
innocence at the hop last night— 
all purity, blushes, and lilies of 
the valley. I’ve got a bunch of 
the latter in my pocket at the 
present moment. She is a sister 
of that refreshing fellow Boomer- 
shine, who joined us at Aldershot. 
I couldn’t help launching out 
rather wildly into the flowery 
paths of fiction, if it was only just 
to see her open her big eyes and 
look so hopelessly astonished, an 
expression which became her to 
such an extent that it positively 
encouraged lying. She was quite 
refreshing, I assure you, after 
dodging about all day with old 
Colley-Whobble, who is made up 
of equal parts of shop, hair-dye, 
and drains. I danced with her 
until I saw the mum anxiously 
inquiring of her son who I was, 
and if he didn’t say I was heir to 
a dukedom and fifty thousand a 
year at the very least, Pll make 
his life a burthen to him. I 
wonder if the old governor would 
come down handsome. If I were 
a marrying man I might do worse. 
Here’s the orderly corporal come 
to say “ the rations is ready, and 
they’re a-waitin’ for the orficer.” 
What a change in a few short 
hours, from lilies of the valley, 
and pearls dropping from ruby 
lips, to lumps of raw beef, and H’s 
dropping from the quartermaster’s. 


(To be continued.) 






But, nevertheless, through all 
these changing scenes of a subal- 
tern’s life, 
‘ Always yours muchly, 
* Hooxky. 


*‘PS.—Give my love to the 
pump in M Lines. It has often 
been a kind and friendly prop to 
me on my return from your hos- 
pitable mess, and its icy stream 
has cooled my aching head the 
following morning.’ 





























After perusing the foregoing 
correspondence, the reader will 
not be surprised to hear that 
Wilder soon found an opportunity 
of accompanying his subaltern on 
a visit to the family, and that this 
speedily led to a visit from the 
family to the barracks to lunch 
and be shown the lions. Then 
after that it was wonderful what 
a sudden convert to croquet parties 
and afternoon teas Hooky Wilder 
became; and whereas formerly he 
would laugh to scorn all such 
mild frivolities, he would now 
think nothing of driving twenty 
miles for either one or the other. 
The kindness and consideration, 
too, he showed Verisopht at this 
period quite threw into the shade 
all his previous attentions to his 
brother subaltern. He would often 
say, ‘My dear Boomershine, don’t 
you think you ought to go and 
see your people to-day? They 
might be hurt at your neglect ;. 
and sooner than allow that Ill 
drive you over in my dog-cart 
myself.’ As Verisopht always re- 
ported these noble speeches, it 
was not to be wondered at that 
Wilder soon became an object of 
great popularity and esteem to 
the family in general, and some- 
thing rather warmer to a certain 
member in particular. 
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NOT IN THE BUSY DAY. 


OT in the busy day ! 
The busy day is far too full of care— 
Each hour hath its duty and its share 
Of labour, and I may 
Not loose my thoughts from Reason’s firm control, 
Lest they should spread their wings 
And soar beyond my reach, and all my toils 
Be wasted for an idle dream that foils 
My hope of better things, 
As thou hast done, thou darling of my soul! 


Not in the silent night ! 

The silent night was made to soothe our pain, 

And sleep is sent from God, that we may gain 
Fresh strength to do the right. 

Let not its calm be pierced by mem’ry’s dart, 
My solace to affray-; 

Else shall my life look hideous by my dream, 
And faith and patience harder than they seem 
By honest light of day. 

Vex not the night, beloved of my heart ! 


Nor at the hour of prayer ! 
The hour of prayer should be a time of peace, 
When passions lull, and jealous discords cease, 
And only God is there. 
Come not betwixt the gates of pearl and me, 
Lest in my wild regret 
I should entreat of gracious Heaven, instead 
Of pouring blessings on thy faithless head, 
To teach me to forget 
The day that brought me thee and misery ! 


Yet come before I die !— 
Before I die, when earthly love grows dim 
And pale before the eucharistic hymn 
Of heavenly choir nigh. 
Then may I, that I worshipped gaze upon ; 
And with my rest so near, 
Rememb’ring only that thou wert beloved, 
I may forget the bitter past that proved 
Thee faithless, dear, 
And bless thee still, my life and death in one. 


2n2 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY FROM A SOCIAL POINT 


OF VIEW. 


TIEWING the Academy as a 
\ test of the interest in things 
in general taken by English artists 
as a body, we should place inani- 
mate nature first, the landscapes 
and seascapes being not only the 
most numerous, but the most suc- 
cessful class of paintings; next 
animals, next upholstery and cos- 
tume, next the beauty of women 
and children, next sailors. Of 
human passion stronger than a 
reverie, of the human form as the 
perfection of beauty, of the heroic 
character of man, and strong in- 
terest in his history, there is little 
to be seen; but what there is is 
good. 
Under the apparently emotion- 
less surface of the pictures of Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, there lies that 
strong interest in the history of 
man in all ages which is one of 
the characteristics of the present 
century. The faithful endeavour 
to realise scenes in past ages as 
they actually happened is a task 
requiring the patience of the archx- 
ologist and the imagination of the 
poet, together with that repression 
of personal feeling which is so 
apt to destroy all historical art. 
Whether we look at the superb 
head of ‘Cleopatra’ (1282) reclining 
in her galley, or the figure of the 
Bacchante sleeping after her fu- 
rious dance (927), or make one of 
the ‘ Audience at Agrippa’s’ (249), 
we feel at least that the scene, if 
not absolutely true, is free from 
anachronism either in fact or feel- 
ing. In Mr. Leighton’s large pic- 
ture of the ‘ Daphnephoria’ (241) 
we find much of the same historical 
purpose, but it is combined with, 
and subordinate to, the expression 
of beauty in form and colour; but 
great as is the pleasure which it 
gives us, there is a sense of un- 


reality and a general effeminacy 
about it which leave a feeling of 
disappointment. The tone of man- 
liness, however, is not wanting to 
Mr. Poynter’s picture of ‘ Atalanta’ 
(943), which, despite some cold- 
ness in the colouring, is a really 
great work of art, which would do 
credit to any school of any time. 

We overheard an amusingly 
British criticism on this picture, 
given by a gentleman who had not 
even the excuse of being ‘ horsey’ 
in appearance. In reply to a 
young lady, who could not under- 
stand ‘why Atalanta was so silly 
as to pick up the apples,’ he replied, 
‘ Don’t you see, she wants to marry 
him, and has sold the race; backed 
him heavily too, I dare say.’ 

We doubt whether any school 
of any time has ever produced an 
artist like Mr. Albert Moore, whose 
one picture here (258), despite its 
utter absence of human interest 
(which, indeed, is told in its title, 
viz., ‘ Beads’), is a ‘thing of 
beauty’ which will be a ‘joy for 
ever’ to those who can see and 
understand perfect harmonies of 
form and colour. 

Immediately above it is a female 
head, called ‘ Margaret,’ by Mr. 
Calderon, quite the sweetest face 
in the whole Academy. As op- 
posed in aim as it well can be to 
the ‘ Beads,’ it is quite as unique 
in its way, the one face in the ten 
rooms that speaks to you. 

To the portraits or the land- 
scapes it would be quite impos- 
sible to do justice within the limits 
of this article; but the latter, as 
we have already hinted, are ex- 
ceptionally fine, especially those 
of Mr. Davis. Leaving aside, 


therefore, landscape, portraits, and 
‘high art’ scenes from foreign 
countries and pictures by foreign 
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artists, we come to what we have 
named as apparently the warmest 
object of interest to English artists 
next to inanimate nature, viz., 
animals. Of animals (including 
man), those for which they have 
the strongest sympathy appear, 
upon a cursory view, to be geese; 
next to geese, ducks. 

In Mr. Morgan’s nicely-painted 
picture of ‘ Haymakers’ (2), for 
instance, the human figures, good 
as they are, cannot hold their own 
against the geese, who have all the 
sunlight and the distance to show 
off their bright white bodies. In 
Mr. Waller’s ‘ Way of the World’ 
(90) poor human nature is in the 
stocks, and does not even dare to 
show its face, at which all the 
geese and gandgrs of the neigh- 
bourhood are stretching their 
necks; even Mr. May’s ‘ Nearest 
Way’ (112) is so encumbered by 
geese, who dispute the passage of 
the little bridge over the brook, 
that it is doubtful whether the 
inferior animal, man, would not 
find it quicker to go by the longer 
road. Miss A. Havers’ charming 
picture of ‘Goosey, goosey, gander, 
whither will you wander ?” (1266) 
does something, however, with its 
beautiful girl’s figure and face, to 
restore our old-fashioned conceit in 
the supremacy of the human race, 
even when contrasted with geese. 
As for ducks, we doubt whether 
any figures in the exhibition are 
painted with such heartfelt sym- 
pathy and delight as Mr. Britton 
Riviere’s drake and ducks in ‘A 
Stern Chase is always a Long 
Chase’ (313). The vigour and 
gusto with which this picture is 
painted contrast forcibly with the 
weakness of the same artist’s 
‘Pallas Athene and the Herds- 
man’s Dogs’ (496); the failure of 
which is, however, due rather to 
the goddess than the dogs. 

But the victory of the brute 
over human and divine beings is 
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not confined to ducks and geese. 
As the geese triumph over Mr. 
Morgan’s ‘ Haymakers,’ so do Mr. 
Hodgson’s cranes over his plough- 
man (301); and in Mr. Hardy’s 
picture of Noah’s ark no being is 
of so great importance as the hip- 
popotamus. In a word, with the 
exception of one or two pictures 
such as ‘ Not for You!’ (331), by 
Mr. Macquoid, where some spirited 
and beautifully painted dogs sur- 
round an equally nice young lady, 
wherever human beings come into 
competition with animals of a lower 
order they are seen at a disad- 
vantage. 

Nor is it by any means the fault 
of the artist that it should be so. 
Man, considered as an animal, in 
his present state, has not a fair 
chance with beings whose clothes 
grow upon their bodies, and are 
not only perfect in fit, but fault- 
less in taste, with the faculty of 
sharing, from the tip of the nose 
to the tip of the tail, every beauty 
of attitude or expression of the 
wearer. Considered as an intel- 
lectual being, the expression of the 
lower animal must be idealised, as 
Landseer idealised it, to make a 
fair show by the side of the 
superior race; but, as an animal, 
the lady must dress to suit her 
dog, the humiliation of which 
necessity is enough perhaps to 
account for the subdued expres- 
sion of the faces of most human 
beings when taken in such com- 
pany. It is somewhat reassuring 
to find that lower animals also 
feel more comfortable, and disport 
themselves with greater freedom, 
when relieved from the restraint 
of human society, of which better 
examples could not be given than 
that in Mr. Riviere’s ducks before- 
mentioned, and Mr. Davis’s beau- 
tiful ‘ Mares and Foals, Picardy’ 
(557). 

But failure in competition with 
the lower animals is not the 
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deepest humiliation, by any means, 
which poor civilised human beings 
who pride themselves upon their 
supremacy have to undergo. At 
least geese, ducks, horses, and 
cows must be allowed to be perfect 
of their kind; and to be treated 
purely in a natural-historical point 
of view in this scientific age is 
what we have to submit to and 
have almost learned to like. The 
ethnological point of view is much 
worse, because our superiority is 
of degree, not of kind. Fully and 
unpicturesquely clothed Euro- 
peans are sure to go to the wall, 
when contrasted with their less 
civilised brothers and sisters. The 
European traveller who is visiting 
the ‘Temple of Diana at Zad- 
houan ’ (84) may belong toa nobler 
race, and be the heir of all the 
ages of knowledge and science, 
but what will his superior type 
and character avail, pictorially, 
against these half-clad laughing 
brown girls, who have never heard 
of Darwin or lawn-tennis ? 

But, bad as it is to be used as a 
foil to the superior beauty of 
brutes, and the dark skins and 
picturesque attire of barbarians, it 
is worse still to be made to serve 
as @ peg on which to hang fine 
clothes, and as a contrast to old 
china. Instances of this are com- 
mon enough, but in no picture 
have we ever seen the degradation 
so complete as in Mr. Gordon’s 
‘ Asleep’ (437), where neither the 
dress nor the china are sufficiently 
beautiful to form a pleasant sub- 
ject of contemplation in them- 
selves, while the young woman 
looks like a housemaid dressed in 
her mistress’s clothes. Mr. Peru- 
gini, who has hitherto been guilty 
of something of the same mis- 
direction of power, redeems him- 
self fully from this charge in a 
delightful little picture of a girl in 
a garden, ‘Choosing a Nosegay’ 
(558), where the delicate mental 
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process of exercising taste in selec- 
tion from varied beauties is charm- 
ingly given. Both his other pic- 
tures are good, but in neither do 
we think he has quite succeeded 
in filling his canvas so perfectly 
with his idea. This exaltation of 
our garments above ourselves has, 
we are sorry to see, received a new 
impetus from the discovery made 
by Mr. Pettie last year, which was 
cleverly caricatured by ‘ Fun’ in 
a cut called ‘Every one his own 
Ancestor.’ Mr. Pettie has called in 
Mr. Boughton to perform this ex- 
traordinary process upon his own 
child, ‘Master Graham Pettie’ 
(34), who looks as if his seven- 
teenth-century costume choked 
him—which we hope it did not; 
and as if he wished to tear it to 
tatters—which we hope he did. 
The invasion of the spirit of the 
fancy ball into art is seen also in 
the portrait of ‘H. R. Robertson, 
Esq., by Mr. Gregory (17), who 
we trust feels all the satisfaction 
he deserves from the contempla- 
tion of himself with a helmet 
under his arm. 

But it is not only from archaic 
or fancy dresses that poor human 
nature suffers in this exhibition ; 
witness the Hanging Committee of 
the Royal Academy as painted by 
Mr. Cope (160), in which much is 
sacrificed to the unlovely clothing 
required on a cold day, and the 
portrait of ‘Mrs. Schlesinger,’ by 
Mr. Millais (248), in which the 
sensitive delicacy of the face is 
overpowered by dark-blue velvet 
and the latest thing in ties. 

For pictures possessing any 
strong human interest we have, as 
usual, to look to those of humble 
life. Of this class, as usual, there 
are numerous examples — many 
good, three at least striking. Clear 
the way, first of all, for the huge 
canvas, ‘The Widower’ (476), 
which looks at first like a coarse 
copy of Mr. Faed, and which, after 











consultation with the Catalogue, 
turns out to be a coarse original 
of Mr. Fildes. Coarse indeed, not 
only in painting, but in its appeal 
to the feelings. Would it not 
have been enough for the poor 
man to have lost his wife without 
giving him a sick child to nurse? 
We are sorry to see the master 
who was so near tragedy in his 
celebrated picture of the ‘ Casuals ’ 
sink into such claptrap melodrama 
as this. In Mr. Barnard’s ‘ Satur- 
day Night’ we have a picture, or 
rather very clever sketch, of Lon- 
don degradation—a faithful por- 
trayal of one of the terrible sores 
of modern civilisation. A picture 
should either please or do good; 
will this do either? The third is 
Mr. Macbeth’s ‘ Leicestershire 
Gang’ (46), in which the evils of 
the gang system in overworking 
and overwalking children of tender 
age are shown. It is time for the 
* gang’ to be off, and all are ready 
but one, a child too ill and tired 
to move, who lies in a barn to the 
right, looking as though he were 
dying. A man, perhaps the father, 
with anxious face, is running to 
the spot, and in the middle of the 
yard there are a group of women, 
whose pitiful faces confirm the im- 
pression that the child is past 
help; a gamekeeper, holding some 
greyhounds in a leash, appears to 
be ordering the removal of the 
child; and at the gate of the yard 
wait the gang and their foreman. 
This is by far the most affecting 
and the best of these three pictures, 
telling its story simply and di- 
rectly, but without extravagance 
of any kind. 

There is one class of humanity 
never neglected at the Academy. 
Though we may find it difficult to 
legislate for them, we are always 
ready to paint and buy pictures of 
sailors ; though they have no votes, 
they are always well represented in 
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our picture galleries. The present 
exhibition is full of them, Mr. 
Hook, as usual, delighting all eyes 
with his industrious fishermen, 
their wives and children, their fish 
and their sea, and Mr. Morris 
giving us a delightfully fresh and 
blowing picture of a sailor’s wed- 
ding party joyfully walking by 
the waves. 

The pleasantest pictures in the 
Academy are, as usual, those of 
girls and children, pictures of pret- 
tiness, delicacy, and grace, such 
as Messrs. Leslie and Story delight 
to paint. In ‘ Roses’ (133) the 
former treats us to a new and 
very sweet type of girlish beauty, 
with round pink face and clear 
blue eyes; and he has rarely ex- 
ceeded the grace of the group of 
children saying their Catechism 
(169). The latter is not quite so 
strong as usual ; but ‘ The Dancing 
Lesson’ (121), where a little girl 
in a quaint blue dress is learning 
her steps from a young lady in 
white satin, is pretty, though too 
evidently an imitation of the Dutch 
style. Even prettier is Mr. Pettie’s 
picture with a similar subject 
(433), and none can help being 
charmed by Mr. Archer’s ‘ Spring 
Flowers’ (41), and ‘In Wonder- 
land’ (174), or pleased with Mr. 
Eyre Crowe’s quaint and pretty pic- 
ture of the little Red Maids (146). 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Clark are 
both delightful as usual, the latter 
especially, with his ‘ VillageChums’ 
(624). 

On the whole, notwithstanding 
many charming and some beau- 
tiful pictures, the exhibition, like 
most of its predecessors, reflects 
little or nothing of the world 
around it, with its seething whirl- 
pool of thought and passion; ex- 
cept in landscapes, portraits, and 
children, it has little to do with 
England, still less with London, 
still less with ‘ London Society.’ 
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By FuoRENcE MarryaT, AUTHOR OF ‘Love’s CONFLICT,” ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


I MEET LORD EUSTACE. 


LAY awake for many hours that 
night, cogitating on the pro- 
babilities of my first interview with 
Lord Eustace Annerley; when 
and where it would take place; 
what we should feel and what we 
should say; and of course every- 
thing happened quite differently 
from what I anticipated. It always 
does in this confusing world. I 
had not risen from my bed the 
following morning, when May came 
dancing like a sunbeam into my 
room. 

‘ How are you, darling mother? 
Grandmamma has had a letter from 
Eustace to say he will dine with 
us this evening. I knew the 
creature would come poking here 
directly you came home. I believe 
the only reason he wants to marry 
me is, so that he may sit in your 
pocket for the rest of his life.’ 

‘ May, my dearest, how wild you 
are! Any one who didn’t know 
you might greatly misunderstand 
your meaning. Does not Lord 
Eustace often dine here ?” 

‘ Not very often, thank goodness! 
I hate to be stared and goggled 
at whilst grandmamma and Aunt 
Margaret and Aunt Blanche all 
pretend to look the other way. 
It’s odious.’ 

I tried to laugh it off. 

‘Lord Eustace must have 
altered very much from what he 
was in Brussels, my darling, if he 
so far forgets himself as to do any- 
thing to make you feel uncom- 
fortable in public. He was so 
particularly reticent and quiet -in 
society.’ 

‘Now, mothie!’ cried May as 
she stopped my mouth with kisses, 


‘I’m not going to listen to a tirade 
of compliments on your paragon. 
I’ve gone the length of accepting 
him (all for your sake, darling !), 
but if Iam to hear his name all 
day long I shall get sick of him 
before we are married. 

‘Grandmamma has given me 
such doses of him and Lady Selina, 
and Lord Riversdale and the estates. 
in Wicklow, that I have begun to 
look upon the whole family as a 
species of Gregory’s powder that 
it will take a great deal of jam to 
make it go down. Besides, you 
will have Kustace to yourself in a 
few weeks, you know, and then 
you can pat each other on the 
back all day long. He’ll be your 
son of course. Doesn’t that seem 
funny, mother ?” 

‘ Very funny, my darling.’ 

‘ Fancy having a son older than 
yourself! Won’t it feel queer? 
Do you remember the first day 
you met him at the Chesters’, when 
he had pulled me out of the hole 
in the ice, and you were so cross be- 
cause I said he was old and black ?’ 

‘Not cross, my May, only sur- 
prised. Grown-up people look so. 
different in the eyes of children 
from what they do in those of 
their equals.’ 

‘Yes! I see that now,’ said my 
girl (as she drew herself up with 
quite the air of being the equal of. 
her fiancé and myself!). ‘I don’t 
think Eustace looks so old as he 
did then; but still he’s more than 
double my age, and I often tell, 
him he ought to be everlastingly 
obliged to me for taking com- 
passion on such an old frump as 
he is!’ 











I could not help laughing. 

‘He must think you a very 
saucy girl, my May, and be very 
good to let you take such liberties 
with him.’ 

The conversation was a great 
trial to me, and I found it easier 
to sustain by forced gaiety than in 
sober seriousness. 

‘Oh! as to that, I should be 
very much surprised to hear him 
make an objection to anything I 
did. He treats me just as if I 
were grown up; mother, I couldn’t 
permit him to do otherwise,’ said 
my grandiloquent May. 

‘ Of course not, darling! J don’t 
think you grown up, my sweetest 
—you will never be grown up to 
me; but a girl who is old enough 
to be married is old enongh to be 
respected, and I am very glad to 
find your engagement has made 
you so dignified and womanly.’ 

‘Oh! as to that,’ she repeated, 
‘I dare say I should be giddy 
enough if Eustace were so too; 
he’s too old to do anything but sit 
and gape at me. Jeally and truly,’ 
continued my child emphatically, 
‘he is. Julia Bowers (I wrote to 
you once, you know, about having 
dined at the Bowers’ with grand- 
mamma) is engaged to such a nice 
young fellow, only two-and-twenty, 
and they do have such fun to- 
gether. Julia told me they are 
always skating or dancing or pic- 
nicking, and they’re awfully fond 
of one another. But then he’s 
only a clerk, you know, mothie, 
or something of that sort.’ 

‘ Whatof that, dear May, if Julia 
loves him? I asked anxiously. 

‘ Well, they won’t be able to 
marry for years to come, and then 
it will be a very scrubby sort of 
affair. Still I must say they seem 
to enjoy themselves. She danced 
last 


with no one else at the 
ball.’ 

‘Lord Eustace can dance, can 
he not ? 
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‘I don’t know whether he can. 
I know he doesn’t. He stood by 
grandmamma the whole of that 
evening talking toher or me. And 
what’s more, he prevented my 
waltzing. I was so cross!’ 

* How did he prevent it? 

‘Told grandmamma he didn’t 
think any woman should dance 
round dances (as if men could 
dance them alone)! and that he 
should never allow his wife to do 
such a thing. And then grand- 
mamma wouldn’t let me accept 
any more partners! But I'll pay 
him out some day!’ 

The defiant tone alarmed me. 

‘May, my own darling,’ I said 
earnestly, as I squeezed her bonny 
head against my bosom. ‘Lord 
Eustace is not at all irregular 
in his disapprobation of waltzing. 
Many men have the same dislike to 
seeing their wives and daughters 
spinning round the room in the 
arms of comparative strangers. It 
is far better he should be too care- 
ful of you than too careless. But 
you mustn’t talk about “ paying 
him out.”’ 

‘But I shall, mothie! I'd give 
up dancing if you asked me to do 
so, but I won’t for him. Do you 
think I’m going to take all the 
trouble of marrying him, and 
then not to have my own way ?” 

‘ But you must try to make his 
way yours, May. You are bound 
to obey your husband in all things. 
You will have to promise to do 
so.’ 

‘Well, then, I’d better not 
marry him.’ 

‘I really think you’d better 
not!’ 

I did not feel then that my own 
selfish desires prompted this ad- 
vice. Under any circumstances, 
it seemed a terrible thing to me 
that May should marry a man for 
whom she had evidently little 
affection. But I uttered the ad- 
monition so earnestly that lamused 
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my child instead of impressing her. 
She burst out laughing. 

‘How solemn you are, dear 
mothie! one would think you 
really meant what you said. Of 
course I must marry the creature, 
and I dare say I shall obey him 
and all that sort of thing quite as 
much as is necessary, but, by 
hook or by crook, I mean to 
dance. And now are you going 
to get up, dear, or will you have 
your breakfast in bed? Do have 
it in bed, and let me wait on you 
as I used to do.’ 

And for an hour afterwards my 
loving girl, to the scandal of Lady 
Power and her aunts, toiled up 
and down the big staircases, bear- 
ing various dainties which she 
thought would tempt my jaded 
appetite. The mere sight of her 
sweet fresh face, even under cir- 
cumstances that caused me so 
much anxiety, was sufficient to 
give me new strength, and I re- 
gained more during that first day 
of my return to Ireland than I 
had done all the time at Hastings. 

I confess I looked forward with 
great dread to the evening and 
coming presence of Lord Eustace, 
but I had determined to go up- 
stairs early to dress for dinner, 
and not to descend again until 
the whole party was assembled. 
Thus I thought I should meet him 
first before May and all the Powers, 
and in such company I felt certain 
I should be able to command my- 
self and behave like any ordinary 
being. I had been lying on a sofa 
in the drawing-room after luncheon, 
listening to my child’s sprightly 
conversation, and gradually be- 
coming more and more drowsy as 
the languid heat of the summer 
afternoon pervaded the shaded 
apartment, and the droning hum 
of the insects amongst the flowers 
came through the windows, which, 
on the garden side, were opened 
to the ground. One by one my 
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sisters-in-law slipped out of the 
room to pursue their several occu- 
pations; only May and I were left 
together, and the last thing I can 
remember is, my child placing 
another pillow under my head and 
quietly fanning me with a screen 
snatched from a _ neighbouring 
table. Then, I conclude I dropped 
off to sleep in beautiful unconsci- 
ousness that I was passing from 
one state to the other, and bright 
May, unable to stand the silence 
and solitude any longer, passed 
out into the sunlit garden so 
much more congenial to her youth 
and spirits, and left me sleeping 
on the sofa by myself. 

* + * * * 

Some one suddenly opened the 
door. I waked, with a start and 
an indistinct notion of where I 
was. Some one exclaimed, ‘I beg 
your pardon. I did not see any 
one was here.’ And the voice re- 
called me to the truth. I raised 
myself into a sitting posture; my 
whole countenance overspread by 
a burning blush. 

It was Lord Eustace Annerley 
who stood before me. I recog- 
nised his figure and withdrew my 
gaze. I did not dare to raise my 
eyes to his—poor guilty creature 
that I was; the keen pang with 
which I had parted with him was 
so vivid in my remembrance I 
could not but believe I should see 
it reflected in his face. 

‘Oh! Lord Eustace,’ I stam- 
mered lamely. 

‘ Mrs. Power!’ he ejaculated— 
(and if he were acting, he acted so 
well there was no feeling but that 
of surprise apparent in his voice) 
— ‘how glad I am to meet you 
again! I was prepared for your 
coming, of course, but hardly to 
see you downstairs so soon. I 
hope you are very much the better 
for your change.’ 

He had shaken my hand as he 
commenced speaking, and now he 








took a seat on the sofa beside me, 
and cortinued his airy nonchalant 
inquiries. 

* I am better, thank you.’ 

‘A charming place, Hastings, is 
it not? So quiet and free from 
the nuisance of excursionists. In 
what "part of the town did you 
lodge?” 

I mentioned the terrace where 
we had had apartments. 

‘Ah! I know it. A very nice 
position. What a disappointment 
it must have been for you, having 
to go away just as your daughter 
was about to be presented.’ 

‘ And about to be engaged,’ I 
added, witha faint smile. It does 
not seem much to require courage 
to say, but those few words were 
born of a very strong resolution 
on my part to be bold. 

‘ And to be engaged!’ repeated 
Lotd Eustace calmly. ‘I hope 
you quite approve, Mrs. Power, of 


my determination to run off with 


your pretty May.’ 

‘I could never approve of that 
in anybody. It is too much to 
ask me to say—at all events so 
soon.’ 

‘ But the idea is not distasteful 
to you?’ 

I saw the fingers which were 
lying interlaced upon my lap begin 
to tremble. I rose hastily, nearly 
upsetting my equilibrium by the 
unusual exertion, and took a book 
off the table—anything to handle 
and play with that might draw his 
attention off those wretched fingers. 

‘ You have no objection to make 
to me personally? said Lord 
Eustace, putting his question into 
another form. 

‘Why should I have? Your 
birth and position are above what 
we had any right to expect, and 
your character as a gentleman is 
unimpeachable. But my child is 
very young.’ 

‘ Too young—do you think— 
for me?’ he demanded. 
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The position I was placed in 
was a terrible one. I was longing 
to do battle for my child’s inno- 
cence; to persuade this man to 
whom she had promised herself 
that to marry her before he was 
fully persuaded she loved him as 
a woman can, and should, love her 
husband would be to ruin their 
mutual happiness for life. But 
my hands were tied. I feared lest 
in each objection I brought for- 
forward he might detect a lingering 
penchant for himself—a jealousy 
of being superseded by my daugh- 
ter. Could I have read his heart, 
I should have known I had no 
cause for fear—that Lord Eustace 
thought of me only as the coquette 
and trifler his last words had pro- 
nounced me to be. 

‘Oh, no!’ I answered quickly, 
‘a man of your age is young 
enough to marry the youngest 
woman ; but May is very childish, 
Lord Eustace; her ideas are by 
no means matured, and I am afraid 
sometimes lest she may not per- 
fectly know her own mind upon 
this subject.’ 

‘ You surprise me, Mrs. Power! 
I have found May so much ad- 
vanced for her years, at least in 
my estimation; I have seldom met 
a girl of sixteen with greater de- 
termination or more fixed opinions.’ 

‘It is her determination that 
alarms me, Lord Eustace. Her 
mind is not sufficiently advanced 
to direct her judgment properly, 
and yet her will is so strong I often 
fear the two will clash. She is 
just like poor Hugh!’ 

‘ Well, Hugh had the necessary 
determination to make an early 
choice, and as far as we can judge 
he would have abided by it. He 
possessed another gift, Mrs. Power, 
that of attracting and retaining an 
ardent affection. I think we can 
hardly wish a better lot for May!’ 

‘ We cannot tell what mistakes 
Hugh’s after-life might not have 
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proved him to have committed. 
He was taken away before he had 
had time to feel the consequences 
of his rashness.’ 

‘ You, who have been so very 
faithful to his memory, can hardly 
be the one to credit him with the 
possession of less fidelity than your 
own.’ 

I fancied there was a touch of 
sarcasm in this last speech of Lord 
Eustace, and I could only be silent 
under the insinuation. 

‘And so you really think my 
promised wife doesn’t love me?’ 
he recommenced with a cheerful 
air that belied his words, and was 
very inappropriate to the occasion. 

‘Oh! no, indeed! God forbid that 
I should! Only—only—she is 
very heedless, and her happiness 
is the first consideration in the 
world to me. It is very, very 
hard for me to part with her!’ I 
said brokenly, as I hid my face in 
my hands. 

My companion was silent. He 
did not offer by word or act to ex- 
press sympathy in my distress ; 
and when, after a moment’s pause, 
I ventured to look up at him, he 
was leaning on the mantelpiece, 
with rather an amused—or so I 
thought it— expression on his 
countenance. 

‘Lady Power warned me I 
might expect a little opposition on 
your part, and it is most natural 
you should feel the separation, at 
all events at first. But I trust 
that a little time and persuasion is 
all that will be needed to reconcile 
you to the idea,’ 

‘I shall be guided entirely by 
my daughter’s feelings,’ I answered 
rather curtly, for his nonchalant 
manner was exasperating to me. 

‘If May loves you, it is all I 
care for.’ 

‘I am quite willing to undergo 
the ordeal of May’s decision,’ he 
replied in a self-satisfied tone. ‘I 
am not flattering myself too much, 
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I hope, in imagining this to be the 
only objection you entertain to- 
wards me as a son-in-law! ’ 

‘ There could be no other objec- 
tion, Lord Eustace.’ (For worlds 
I would not have let him read the 
millionth part of the thoughts that 
were coursing through my mind.) 
‘May’s happiness is the one su- 
preme object of my existence. You 
knew that from the first day we 
met. Whatever furthers it must 
be welcome to me—whatever re- 
tards it distasteful. I only live 
for my child, and the memory of 
my child’s father! ’ 

I had spoken with great fervour. 
I had thought that, whether he 
sympathised with it or not, Lord 
Eustace must be a little touched 
by my maternal anxiety. And the 
light, not to say frivolous, tone in 
which he answered me, jarred on 
my overstrung feelings. 

‘Well, then, let me trust you 
will learn to regard me, at all 
events, as a useful coadjutor in 
carrying out your wishes. I always 
told you in Brussels, remember, 
that however long it might take, 
I should succeed at last in con- 
quering May’s aversion to me. And 
I think that without vanity I may 
say I have succeeded. But here 
comes my lady to speak for her- 
self, he said, as my girl’s figure 
appeared upon the garden steps. 
‘Well, my darling, he continued 
effusively, as he went forward to 
receive her; ‘and where have you 
been all this while?’ 

‘ You here!’ cried May, whilst 
she submitted to rather than re- 
ceived the embrace which Lord 
Eustace bestowed upon her, and 
which so sealed, as it were, his 
ownership of my child that a 
shudder ran through my frame at 
the sight. ‘I thought you were 
coming to dinner. It’s not five 
o’clock yet?’ 

‘What a flattering reception,’ 
laughed her fiancé; but you don’t 














mean it, May; I am sure you 
don’t.’ 

‘Iam quite sureI do. And I 
suppose you waked up dear mothie 
into the bargain, and when she 
was just having a nice little nap. 
I shouldn’t have left you, darling, 
if I had thought you were going 
to be disturbed in this way,’ she 
added, speaking to me. 

‘It is of no consequence, my 
child; Lord Eustace came in here 
quite accidentally, but I had al- 
ready had a long sleep.’ 

* You don’t look much the better 
for it, mothie. What’s the matter ? 
Has that man been worrying you ?’ 
with a jerk of her head towards 
my companion. 

‘ My dear! how should he?’ I 
answered with a blush. 

‘Unless to hear your praises 
worries her, my queen,’ said Lord 
Eustace. He came behind her as 
he spoke, and wound his arm 
about her waist, and looked down 
fondly on her. 
since if he really felt what his 
eyes expressed, or whether he had 
any sinister motive in feigning 
such a mighty passion; but I 
thought then I had never seen 
him nor any man look with such 
pride of possession on a woman 
before. May repressed his ardour 
rather abruptly, but the sight 
made me feel just a little weak 
and faint-hearted. I pleaded 
fatigue, and the necessity of 
lying down before the dinner-bell 
rang, a8 an excuse for going to 
my room, and made my retreat as 
quickly as possible. Even when 
I had locked my door on all the 
outside world, I could hear May’s 
light laugh through the open 
windows, and, creeping to observe 
her from behind the curtain, 
watched her wandering with her 
lover up and down the garden, 
picking the flowers, playing with 
her dog, doing anything and 
everything to prevent his fixing 
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I have wondered” 
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her attention, whilst his glowing, 
passionate eyes followed every 
movement of her graceful child- 
ish form, every expression on her 
sunny, laughing face. They made 
a splendid couple, as they saun- 
tered up and down the paths to- 
gether; he, with his dark, south- 
ern beauty, his fine matured 
figure, his glowing intellectual 
eyes; she, with her golden hair, 
her fair half-Irish, half-English 
face, her supple limbs and girlish, 
easy grace. I thought of my own 
blighted life, my fading youth, 
and disappointed hopes, and felt 
my beautiful child was a far more 
appropriate mate for him than I 
could ever have been. J/ they 
only loved each other ! 

That was the grave suspicion 
that was making me unhappy 
now. The rest would have seemed 
easy beside it. I could see that 
May was proud of her engage- 
ment and her lover, and that 
deeper feelings still were stirring 
in Lord Eustace’s breast regarding 
her. Yet I could not help doubt- 
ing, my anxiety considerably aug- 
menting my fears, if they cared 
for each other as Hugh and I had 
cared, for instance, or as Julia 
Bowers cared for the young clerk 
of whom my May had spoken so 
contemptuously that morning: or 
whether, if her girlish heart had 
gone out to her admirer, the love 
which he had so quickly trans- 
ferred from one woman to another 
could be worth my innocent dar- 
ling’s acceptance. I lay down on 
my bed, and tried to rest, but 
these conflicting questions chased 
all slumber away from my eyelids. 
Yet there I remained until it was 
time to dress for dinner. I was 
determined, whatever it cost me 
afterwards, no traces of weakness 
should be detected in me on 
that first occasion of meeting my 
proposed son-in-law in the family 
circle. Not the slightest doubt 
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was raised, during the whole of 
that long and terrible evening, as 
to the certainty of my child mar- 
rying Lord Eustace Annerley. 

Far from waiting to see if I 
should second the conditional ac- 
ceptance May had given to his 
proposals, I found that Lady 
Power had, on her own authority, 
installed him in the place of 
honour as her grandchild’s future 
husband, and the whole household, 
servants included, seemed per- 
fectly cognisant of the engage- 
ment. May was seated next Lord 
Eustace at dinner; his opinion 
was referred to at each fresh pro- 
posal that was made concerning 
her, and their future ménage, plans, 
and place of residence discussed 
as freely as it was possible. 

Meanwhile, no one referred to me! 

My own child did once or twice 
send a rapid glance in my direc- 
tion, as much as to say, ‘ What do 
you think, mothie?’ but my 
mother and sisters-in-law seemed 
to leave me out of their calcula- 
tions altogether. Now that the 
cares of the nursery and school- 
room were over, that the drudging 
was a thing of the past, and the 
result of my trouble completed, I 
had sunk down to the level I had 
always maintained in that house- 
hold—the position of mother to 
the heiress! I sat still, seldom 
speaking, but listening with all 
my ears to the conversation that 
was going on, and feeling not a 
little heart-sick and sore. Once 
Juliet turned to me, and asked if 
I had yet arrived at the important 
decision of what I was to wear 
upon the wedding-day. 

‘I was not aware of the neces- 
sity for decision,’ I answered 
gravely. ‘Iwas not even aware 
that the day was fixed.’ 

‘What! not for the thirtieth of 
July? 

‘Certainly not! May has said 
nothing to me about it, and I 
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naturally concluded she would 
have told her mother first !’ 

‘But I didn’t know it myself, 
darling,’ called out May from 
across the table, laughing. 

‘ Then, I don’t see how it can 
be fixed. No one but you or I 
has the right to settle it, May.’ 

‘That is childish,’ said my 
mother-in-law, vigorously fanning 
herself to cover her annoyance ; 
‘and I am surprised to hear you 
raise so ridiculous an objection, 
Katharine. It cannot make any 
possible difference to you on which 
day the marriage is celebrated; 
and as it takes place from this 
house, it is to be surmised that 
it may make some difference ‘to 
me. However, Frances can fix her 
own day, if she likes it better, 
though she will hardly find a 
more suitable one.’ 

‘ Dear grandmamma, the thir- 
tieth will do excellently well,’ 
said May; ‘one day is all the 
same to me as another.’ 

‘So I should have imagined, 
my love, but your mamma evi- 
dently is not of the same opinion.’ 

‘Oh yes, she is. You den’t 
mind, do you, dear mothie? You 
were only surprised because you 
had not heard the date before.’ 

‘I was only surprised, May, 
that was all.’ 

‘And for my own part I don’t 
care if it’s the thirtieth of this 
month, or next month, or next 
year. No more does Eustace. 
Do you, Eustace? turning to 
him with one of her bright, 
bright smiles. 

‘ Excuse me; I care very much, 
indeed. Next year would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to me,’ he 
answered, with a look of admira- 
tion. 

‘Ah! Idare say. Because you 
would have changed your mind by 
that time. You men are always 


chopping and changing. I wonder 
now who you were swearing you 














eared for this time last year; 
eh? 

Lady Power and her daughters 
seemed to think this an excellent 
joke on the part of May, and the 
child joined heartily in the laugh 
which succeeded it. I could not 
laugh. I raised my eyes furtively 
and glanced at Lord Eustace. His 
were bent upon his dessert-plate, 
and there was a decided access of 
colour to his cheek. He had not 
entirely forgotten, then! Some 
little memory of the past had still 
the power to disturb him. 

Iam not sure if at the moment 
I felt glad or sorry. I am sure 
that I feel very sorry now. 

As soon as I had escaped from 
the dining-room I went to bed. 
There was no need to make any 
excuses for doing so, for Juliet 
considered that I had already ex- 
erted myself far too much during 
the day, and Lady Power was 
rather pleased than otherwise to 


my dislike to May’s engagement 
and the idea of her hasty mar- 
riage, and considered, doubtless, 
that the wooing of my wild bird 
would go on far better behind my 
back than before my face. My 
darling wanted to sit up in the 
bedroom with me, but this I 
would not allow. If she were to 
be dissuaded from a marriage with 
Lord Eustace Annerley, it must be 
done by opening her eyes to the 
state of her own heart, not by 
forcibly detaching her from the 
society of her lover. And I dis- 
cerned, moreover (though this sus- 
picion again might have arisen 
from my jealousy at the child 
taking an interest in any creature 
but myself), that although she 
made that affectionate offer, she 
did so in filial tribute to my weak- 
ness, rather than because it would 
have given her the greater plea- 
sure. So I dismissed her to the 
drawing-room again, only bidding 





get rid of my presence. She read” 
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her not forget to come and kiss 
me before she went to her own 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE THIRTIETH OF JULY. 


Wuen my daughter had left me 
alone, I took myself very severely 
to task for the feelings I had ex- 
perienced that day. I tried to be- 
lieve I was before my father con- 
fessor : and laying my bosom bare 
of its most sacred thoughts, picked 
to pieces and analysed, as well as 
I was able, each motive and word 
and action for which I had made 
myself responsible. I did not 
come out of that close examina- 
tion with flying colours. I tried 
to be faithful to myself, for I felt 
the importance of the cause I was 
trying, and the result was to leave 
my behaviour in a very pitiable and 
sorry light. The form in which I 
catechised myself was somewhat 
after this searching fashion. 

Question. Why do I shrink from 
the idea of Lord Eustace becom- 
ing my son-in-law ? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

But here my director, in the 
shape of my conscience, stepped in 
and said sternly: 

‘ That is untrue. You do know!’ 
and my spirit corrected itself in a 
hesitating voice, ‘ Because I love 
him still” 

Q. Did he not urge you to be- 
come his wife yourself? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you not refuse him of 
your own free will? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you not assure him again 
and again that nothing would 
make you alter your decision ? 

A, Yes! 

Q. Whose fault is it then that 
he turned his attention to your 
daughter ? 

A, Mine. 
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Q. Did you not consider that 
Lord Eustace possessed every 
qualification to make a good hus- 
band for yourself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any reason to 
change your opinion ? 

A, No. 

Q. Why, then, should he not 
make a good husband to May ? 

A, I don’t know. 

Q. What feeling makes you 
shrink from seeing his admiration 
of her? 

A. Jealousy. 

Q. For what reason did you re- 
fuse him ? 

A. For May’s sake. 

Q. For what reason cannot you 
accept him for May ? 

A. For my own. 

‘ Your supposed maternal anxiety 
then,’ said my conscience rudely, 
‘ is composed of jealousy of your 
child’s superior attractions, and 
pique that the man whom you 
deliberately rejected should find 
his consolation in her affection. 
You would wish to convince May 
that Lord Eustace doesn’t love 
her, because he has ceased to care 
for yourself! You would grudge 
her entering upon a state of life 
which once appeared to you so 
desirable. You would like to per- 
suade your heart that he is marry- 
ing your child for money, or other 
mercenary motives, so that you 
may lay the flattering unction to 
your soul that he has not for- 
gotten you. 

‘In fine, you are labouring 
under the possession of the lowest 
and most ignoble feelings, and se- 
cretly calling them by the names 
of the highest virtues. You offered 
up your love for that man as a 
sacrifice on the altar of your con- 
jugal and maternal fidelity ;- and 
now that Heaven, having greater 
faith in the sincerity of your solemn 
vow than it deserves, calls on you 
to prove the truth of your pro- 
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testations by acting as a noble 
Christian woman and mother 
should act, you shrink backwards 
and behave in a manner which 
would disgrace the weakest, most 
selfish, ungenerous girl in creation. 
I am ashamed—I blush for you!’ 

I was ashamed for myself. I 
hid my face in my hands and 
cried. This searching catechism 
had cleared the cobwebs off my 
brain. I saw my conduct in its 
true light, and felt once more that 
I had need of Hugh’s forgiveness 
for my unfaithful thoughts of him. 

I had deliberately and with 
wide-opened eyes thrust from me 
a certain good thing which Provi- 
dence placed in my hand! What 
mattered it then to me who bene- 
fited by my loss? Or, rather, 
ought it not to matter very much 
to me, and because of thankfulness 
that the creature I loved best on 
earth should become the possessor 
of that which should have made 
me so happy to retain ? 

Might not Lord Eustace love 
my May the better because he had 
loved me first? Might he not 
become all the tenderer husband 
and father because he had been so 
nearly missing the possession of 
what must eventually prove far 
dearer to him than I could ever 
have proved ? 

The soreness of heart remained. 
A sense of the unnaturalness of 
the situation remained (I will not 
write down a lie, even on so deli- 
cate a matter), but I brought all 
these arguments and many more 
to bear upon the subject, and 
against myself, until I thought I 
was persuaded that all was for the 
best, and knew I was determined 
to make the best of it all. 

For, indeed, through all my 
folly and lack of strength, and 
selfish desire for my own good, 
my child’s welfare and happiness 
have ever been my first thought 
and consideration. 
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My May—my lovely sunny- 
hearted May!—I can thank God 
through my tears that you never 
quite belonged to anybody as you 
belonged to me—my own, own 
child! 

When she came on tiptoe to my 
shaded bed that evening to bid 
me, sleeping or waking, a last 
good-night, I had an opportunity 
of putting my resolutions into 
force for the first time. 

‘I am wide awake, darling,’ I 
said, as her sweet lips touched my 
own. ‘I have been resting here 
and thinking.’ 

‘ Thinking of pleasant things, I 
hope, dear mothie.’ 

‘Very pleasant, my precious 
child. I have been thinking of 
how much Lord Eustace loves 
you. No one can mistake the look 
in his eyes as they rest upon 
you.’ 

‘ Do you think so, dear? Really?’ 

The interest in her tone was 
evident. 

‘Iam sure of it, May. And if 
I thought you loved him as much 
in return, I should be quite 
happy.’ 

‘Then be quite happy, darling ; 
I do love him, only I’m not good 
at showing it. He followed me 
just now into the hall, and kissed 
me, and—and F 

‘ And what, my child ?” 

‘I—I—didn’t mind it, really I 
didn’t. (I’m not joking, mothie.’) 

‘I hope you are not, my dear! 
And there is no reason you should. 
It would be a very sad prospect 
for your married life if you ob- 
jected to kissing your future hus- 
band now.’ 

‘It’s a great bore, marrying,’ 
said May, looking down with a 
sigh. ‘ Why can’t we all be happy 
and pleasant without it? I don’t 
want to marry, mothie; I would 
much rather stay all my life with 
you.’ 

‘It would be impossible, my 
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darling. I used to tell you so 
years ago. It is no use fretting 
about it.’ . 

* But I wanted to live with you, 
mothie, any way, and grand- 
mamma says I can’t.’ 

‘ What business is it of hers ?’ I 
inquired quickly. 

‘Oh! none, of course; only, 
when I speak of your coming to 
live with Eustace and me at Castle 
Rivers, she always says it won’t 
do, and all that sort of thing. 
Why shouldn’t it do, mothie? 
You will live with me, won’t you ? 
How shall I get on without you? 
How will you get on without me? 

Her guessing questions almost 
choked me, but I constrained my- 
self to answer them cheerfully. 

‘ Why, you great baby! Do you 
really expect your mother to run 
after you all your life, picking up 
everything you drop, and ready to 
be appealed to on the smallest 
occasion? Husbands don’t like 


. that sort of thing, my May. They 


marry their wives for themselves. 
I shall see you very, very often, I 
hope, and I shall go and visit you 
sometimes, and stay as long as 
ever you will let me.’ 

‘And that will be for ever,’ in- 
terrupted May. 

‘But the plan of two families 
living together has often been 
tried, and seldom been found to 
succeed. Sooner or later it inva- 
riably leads to disagreeables.’ 

‘How could there be dis- 
agreeables between you and me, 
mothie ? she interrupted again. 

‘There will be your husband 
to consult, my darling, remember 
that!’ 

‘Oh! I won’t be married if it’s 
to lead to all this bother!’ cried 
the impetuous girl, as she jumped 
off the bed. ‘I love you best of all 
the world, mothie, and I won’t be 
separated from you against my 
will—not for a single day—so 
there !’ 
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Her tenderness brought the 
tears into my foolish eyes again. 
It was so delicious to hear her 
talk in that sweet, loving strain. 

‘ My darling,’ I exclaimed, as I 
held her in my arms, ‘say those 
words again—only say you love 
me best of all the world—and that 
you will always love me so, and I 
am content—more than content!’ 

‘ Of course I do, she cried, as 
she warmly returned my embrace ; 
‘a thousand times more than any- 
body I have ever seen, or ever 
shall see. I would rather die in 
your arms, my mothie, than live 
in those of anybody else!’ 

I took her words as the expres- 
sion only of her warm loving 
heart, and blessed her again and 
again for the comfort they offered 
me. 

Ah, my God! I little dreamed 
how soon they would be realised. 

* ” * * * 

From that day I tried very 
hard, and I think I may say I 
succeeded pretty well, in treating 
Lord Eustace Annerley as I should 
have done any other gentleman 
who had been approved of by 
the family as the suitor of my 
daughter. I kept a strict guard 
over my own thoughts, words, and 
actions, and each night before I 
went to bed, I made a self-exami- 
nation of the past day, and laid a 
flower for each act of self-denial I 
could with sincerity place to my 
account on the shrine I had 
erected to my Guardian Angel. 
Thus I kept a calendar, as it were, 
of my intentions and their ful- 
filment, and though my shrine at 
times looked very bare, I suffered 
the humiliating sign to remain 
there, rather than place one 
blossom to my beloved one’s 
memory that I had not earned for 
him through my tears. 

I had every intention to be faith- 
ful to my trust. Providence, in 
its watchful goodness, did not de- 
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sign I should be too hardly tried ; 
for Lord Eustace never reverted 
before me by so much as a look to 
the buried past. On the contrary, 
he was so completely master of 
himself, so quietly courteous when 
addressing me, so cheerful, amiable, 
and apparently oblivious that he 
had ever regarded me except as a 
probable mother-in-law, that it 
rendered my task, comparatively 
speaking, easy. And, added to 
this, he was so devoted to May, so 
ardent in his expressions of ad- 
miration, so lavish in his generous 
attentions; he seemed to grow so 
young and buoyant under the an- 
ticipation of his coming honours; 
and my child appeared so much to 
expand in womanlinessand warmth 
of feeling under his courtship, that 
I should have been a worse woman 
than I am, had I not learned to 
rejoice with her and with him. 

From that date the preparations 
for the wedding went on rapidly. 
Of course I was consulted with 
regard to every detail of the trous- 
seau, the ceremony, and the break- 
fast to be given on the occasion ; 
and I tried to take an interest in 
it all for my May’ssake. But my 
heart lay above such trifles, and 
beat more and more rapidly as the 
fatal day which was doomed to 
separate her from me drew near. 
I would not—I dared not—look 
beyond that day. 

Still my anxiety was that my 
artificial strength should not fail 
before it arrived. 

What might happen afterwards 
was of little moment by compari- 
son. 

My child was naturally interested 
in the various articles of her trous- 
seau. A new wardrobe is always 
a cause of excitement to the young, 
who have not been taught by ex- 
perience that happiness lies beyond 
such abject puerilities. For afew 
weeks my darling was very eager 
and pleased with rushing about 
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and ordering her new dresses and 
bonnets, which, in compliment to 
her own and Lord Eustace’s 
country, were all to come from 
Dublin. 

But as the thirtieth drew nearer, 
I watched her spirits flag. She 
seemed to weary of the eternal 
discussions about colours and ma- 
terials, and to become rather im- 
patient of the demands made upon 
her time and her opinion. 

She took to following me about 
the house, and leaving Lord Eus- 
tace and her grandmother and 
aunts for long hours together, 
while she sat by my chair or sofa 
holding my hand in hers, and 
kissing it silently. Once I felt 
that she had wetted it with her 
tears. 

‘ May, my darling,’ I exclaimed 
intuitively, ‘our parting will not 
be for long. Lord Eustace has 
promised not to keep you abroad 
for more than a month—we shall 
soon be together again.’ 

‘I know it,’ she answered brok- 
enly. 

‘And whatever happens, my 
beloved child,’ I went on in a 
strong, cheerful voice (for I could 
be brave for her sake), ‘ remember 
that nothing—not even death— 
can separate you and me!’ 

‘ [know it, mothie,’ she repeated. 

‘ And that this little trouble— 
which should really be a joy rather 
than a trouble to us—(we are 
wicked even to think of it as a 
trouble, dear May),’ I added wist- 
fully. 

‘ Very wicked, mothie! ’ 

‘ That this little parting is sent 
us for our good—to show us how 
necessary we are to one another’s 
happiness—how poorly we have 
thanked the Giver for His gift— 
how much better off we have been 
than others—is it not so, my 
sweetest ?’ 

‘Oh, mothie, mothie!’ cried 
May in answer, as she fell upon 
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then but to soothe my own child 
with many endearments and 
caresses—to assure her that her 
low spirits were due to over-ex- 
citement and fatigue—and to 
bring the smiles I loved so much 
to see back to her dear face as 
soon as possible. Yet the words 
she had used were branded on my 
heart, and not to be erased, even 
by her smiles. 
* * 7 . 7 

The thirtieth of July dawned 
the very picture of a summer’s 
day. Every arrangement that had 
been made to confer honour on an 
occasion fraught with so much 
interest to two important families, 
as my child’s wedding, was carried 
out without jar or failure. 

All seemed to go like clock- 
work. Not one expected guest 
failed us. Not a cloud obscured 


the face of the clear blue sky. Not 


an incident occurred to cast a 
damp on the proceedings. 

The day, the company, the at- 
tendant festivities, all seemed to 
have been made expressly to cele- 
brate so auspicious an event. The 
Riversdale and Power families 
mustered in great force, and the 
most magnificent of costumes ; the 
Claretowns were present to see 
their godchild happily disposed 
of, and the rest of the magic 
circle was composed of satellites 
not unworthy to revolve in so 
grand an orbit. 

The bride looked beautiful, so 
everybody declared; and every- 
body had a better opportunity of 
judging than myself, who felt my 
only chance of keeping up during 
the ceremony was not to look at 
her at all. 

The marriage (as my own had 
been) was obliged to be celebrated 
twice, first in the Protestant and 
then in the Catholic church. It 
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was a long and trying ordeal, but 
my child went through it bravely, 
holding my hand tightly all the 
time. Then we returned to Gen- 
tian’s Cross to breakfast, which 
brought palpably to my mind the 
breakfast that had been given 
there on the occasion of her 
christening, and at which the 
same long twaddling speeches 
were made, that caused me to feel 
that the only way to sit through 
them was to fix my thoughts on 
something else, and not to listen 
to a word that was being said. 
But even that spun-out, magnifi- 
cent, miserable wedding-breakfast 
came to an end at last, and then, 
for me, the most trying time of 
the day arrived. It had been 
easy to keep up before all those 
people, when to break down would 
have been to encounter sneers 
from my sisters-in-law ; a remark 
from Lady Power that ‘ Katharine 
was always childish, or petting 
from Juliet, which would have 
turned my tears into hysterics. 

But when I had accompanied 
May to her room, and seen her ar- 
rayed in her travelling suit, and 
everything was finished, and there 
was nothing more to wait for 

Then as my own child turned 
at the door to kiss me once more, 
and entreat me not to follow her 
downstairs for both our sakes, and 
I strained my eyes to look at her 
sweet pathetic face wet with tears, 
and knew, that to see her thus, it 
was for the last time—— 

Then, a sudden retrospective 
vision rushed at me; and I saw 
her in her helpless infancy, her 
chubby childhood, her budding 
youth, her early womanhood ; all 
at once I saw, like a flash of 
lightning that reveals Heaven for 
a moment, only to make the sur- 
rounding landscape blacker as it 
disappears, what my own child 
had been to me from the first 
moment of her existence, and I 
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could have torn her from her hus- 
band’s arms as a tigress tears its 
cub from the hand of the slayer! 

The awful tragedy in which I 
was taking part froze my blood. 
The tears that had been ready to 
respond to hers rolled back upon 
my heart. I stood before her in 
dumb, speechless agony. She em- 
braced me again and again, my 
peerless May, crying over me as I 
had never seen her cry before! 
And I held her in my arms, with 
a strong nervous grasp, born of 
despair, and could not even utter 
the words of farewell. My tongue 
and my senses were paralysed. 

I know that she kissed me until 
she had been summoned more 
than once to go below. I know 
that to the last moment she tried 
to raise my spirits by repeated 
promises of a speedy return. I 
know that she came back several 
times to give me a last embrace. 
But that is all I know! 

I stood where my own child 
left me in the centre of the room, 
motionless as if I had been 
turned to stone. I heard the 
confusion of laughter and talking 
in the hall below. I heard the 
door of the carriage, which was to 
convey her husband and herself to 
Dublin, slam. I heard the con- 
gratulations that followed them 
to the carriage windows, the last 
words and directions exchanged 
in the open air. 

And then I heard the carriage 
drive away, and the sound of its 
wheeis grow fainter and more 
faint, as they rolled down the 
avenue and through the park gates. 

Then —TI could hear them no 
longer ! 

I put my hands to my head and 
staggered to a seat. I felt my eyes, 
they were quite dry and hard. I 
looked curiously at my new attire, 
examined the ornaments I wore, 
the room in which I sat, the litter 
which May had left behind her; 
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and tried hard to realise that my 
own child was my own child no 
longer ! 

But there was one fact which I 
knew if I could not realise, that 
life, as far as this world was con- 
cerned, was over for me! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A TIME OF WAITING. 


Two days after the wedding Juliet 
took me back to London with her. 
It was the best change that could 
have been devised for me. Amongst 
her circle of acquaintance—in the 
midst of her merry group of young 


people, I had not the leisure to™ 


bemoan the loss of May that I 
should have had at Gentian’s Cross, 
where every surrounding spoke to 
me of her. I was very unhappy, 
naturally, for many weeks after- 
wards, but gradually I began to 
feel hopeful again, and to look for- 


ward with interest to my dear ~ 


child’s letters and the prospect 
they held out of a reunion. Lord 
Eustace took her first to Italy, for 
which country she had always 
evinced a great affection, and to 
which she ardently desired to re- 
turn. From Florence and Rome 
and Genoa, her letters teemed with 
descriptions of the churches she 
had visited, the art galleries and 
museums she had explored, the 
lovely country by which she was 
surrounded, the sketches she had 
made for me of landscapes and 
figures. But after awhile I began 
to think she was very reticent re- 
garding her husband, and I told 
Juliet so. ‘You know I could 
hardly write when I was married,’ 
I remarked, ‘but had I had the 
opportunity for it, I believe my 
letters would have been composed 
but of one name from beginning 
to end.’ 

‘I have no doubt they would,’ 
veplied my sister-in-law, ‘ but you 


mustn’t expect every bride to be 
such a romantic little fool as you 
were, Katie. These children of 
the nineteenth century are much 
cleverer and more practical than 
their mothers. Fancy my Mar- 
garet refusing to marry a man with 
two thousand a year on the plea 
that she was not fitted to sustain 
** Love in a cottage.”’ 

‘ She could not have loved him!’ 
I replied. 

‘Of course she did not! The 
question is, who does love, or what 
the girls of the present day imagine 
love to be. If it comes to them 
accompanied by beauty, youth and 
money combined, so much the 
better, but they will make no sacri- 
fice to obtain the two first quali- 
fications without the latter. To 
hear the rising female generation 
discuss ways and means is sicken- 
ing. I do not believe nine-tenths 
of our daughters have the least 
comprehension what the four let- 
ters that build up that little but 
powerful word Love, mean.’ 

‘If they only knew what they 
lose,’ I replied. 

* My dear, the worst of it is that 
they are pretty sure to know it 
when it is too late! I suppose 
there never was a period when 
money was held at greater value 
than it is now, and I suppose 
there never was a greater number 
of faithless wives than England 
holds at present. You have only 
to put the two facts together to 
draw the deduction our girls are 
reared to believe, that they cannot 
marry on a less income than they 
have been accustomed to enjoy ; so 
the needy suitor is dismissed in 
favour of the man who can supply 
them with the dresses, horses, and 
jewelry that are necessary to 
their existence. And then when 
they are married, the poor suitor 
(who is never too poor to be a 
lover) reappears on the tapis, and 
the usual result follows. My dear 
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Katie, it is the end of half the 
married women.’ 

‘ But they must be found out,’ I 
said in amazement. 

‘Nonsense, my dear! they are 
very seldom found out; that is to 
say, the world sees it plainly 
enough, but the husbands are 
blind, or wink at it. 

‘I suppose there can be very 
few men really such fools as not 
to see it, but they must be fools 
or worse. There’s no alternative. 
I could point out a dozen married 
women to you at the present 
moment if I chose, Katie, to be 
ungenerous, who not only permit 
their liaisons to be patent to the 
world, but speak openly of them 
amongst their intimate women 
friends. Talk of Paris! Paris can 
never have been worse than Lon- 
don is at the present moment!’ 

‘ Oh, Juliet, you frighten me.’ 

* You dear innocent Katie! Have 
you never heard it before? That 
comes of not living in town. My 
dear, in making a new acquaint- 
ance in this city, you have to walk 
as though you were treading upon 
eggs. Now, with regard to the 
women who leave their husbands 
for some other man, no one can 
defend them—no one wishes to do 
so, but, at all events, they are 
open in the wrong they do so- 
ciety. They are the renegades 
from the army of respectability. 
They say without disguise, “ We 
don’t care for your social laws; 
we don’t want your acquaintance- 
ship; this is the only road which 
will make us happy, and we prefer 
to walk init. Take us, or leave 
us, as you choose.” 

‘Such women are cut, and very 
justly so, by all people who desire to 
keep up a character for propriety, 
but they do their best to prevent 
the contamination spreading. 

‘ They chalk the sign of the 
plague upon the lintels of their 
door-posts, and if you run in the 
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way of infection it is of your own 
free will. 

‘ But the women who excite my 
indignation are those who, pro- 
fessing to lead a life of virtuous 
respectability, under the very eyes 
of their husbands, gratify their 
sordid desires of lust, or gain, or 
vanity (what purer motive can 
they have?), and become a mass 
of deceit, both at home and abroad. 
What right have such creatures 
to receive young girls into their 
houses and to visit at those of 
honest women, to seduce, per- 
haps, their kusbands, brothers, 
or lovers, away from their allegi- 
ance? Katie! when I see such 
things, I think Tennyson never 
wrote truer lines than these : 


“She, like a new disease unknown to 
men, 

Creeps, no precaution used, among the 
crowd, 

Makes wicked lightning of her eyes, and 


saps 
The fealty of our friends.” 


‘Oh!’ went on Juliet enthusi- 
astically, ‘if a woman loves but 
one man and sticks to him, she 
may be careless, unthinking, and 
disreputable, but whilst she is 
faithful she must have some good 
thing left in her; but for these 
new diseases that are turning 
London into a pesthouse, I should 
like to see them killed; I should 
indeed.’ 

I had never seen my sister-in- 
law so indignant. Her energy 
quite frightened me. 

* Juliet,’ I said, in a smothered 
voice, ‘ you don’t think, do you, 
that my—my child could ever 
come to be like one of those 
women ?” 

My earnestness made her laugh. 

‘My dear, dear Katie, I must 
have startled you to provoke such 
a question. How could you 
imagine such a thing, even for a 
moment? May, to forget all the 
good principles in which she has 














been reared—to forget her hus- 
band and her duty—to break all 
our hearts by such a course of 
conduct ; my dear sister, you are 
raving! 

* But if she were unhappy? I 
urged. 
‘How should she be unhappy 
with such a brilliant career before 
her? I consider May to be the 
most fortunate girl I know. By- 
the-way, did I tell you that Mrs. 
Nolan’s sister met the Annerleys 
in Florence ? 

‘Oh, no! How did my darling 
look ?’ 

‘ Lovely! (so Mrs. Nolan says) 
and very gay. I think her sister 


met May at some party or other.” 


She said she wore pink, so it 
must have been at night.’ 

‘ And Lord Eustace was with 
her, of course ?’ 

‘I conclude so, but they didn’t 
mention him. I suppose he is 
too insignificant beside his bride. 
When did you hear from them 
last, Katie ? 

‘ Yesterday; but May doesn’t 
say anything about coming home, 
though the month is nearly out.’ 

‘ You’d better take my advice, 
dear, and come with me and the 
children to Scarborough. They 
will not hurry back this weather, 
you may depend on it. And if 
Lord Eustace carries out his in- 
tention of standing for the county, 
it may be some time before he is 
able to give his wife such another 
holiday !’ 

* I suppose I shall have to go,’ 
I said with a sigh. 

* What a complimentary sound! 
Yes, you silly, anxious old mother, 
you had much better leave your 
children to enjoy themselves, and 
think a little more of your own 
health. You are not half reco- 
vered yet, Katie. For my own 
part, I am glad you have the 
prospect of a few weeks’ peace and 
quiet before you begin running 
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about all over the house after that 
big, tiresome child of yours again. 
I know, before another year is out, 
you will be established as chief 
housekeeper, lady’s maid, and 
nurse in one, at Castle Rivers. 
And you are not strong enough 
for the situation, Katie; really 
you are not!’ 

‘ If you only knew the pleasure 
it gives me to wait upon her,’ I 
answered, with a happy smile at 
the picture she had conjured up. 

‘Oh! yes; that’s all very well 
when it entails no suffering on 
yourself; but just now you are 
much better left to my tender 
mercies. And so you will go to 
Brighton with us like a good girl, 
and I promise to release you di- 
rectly that piece of immaculate 
perfection of yours returns to 
Wicklow. It is a bargain—isn’t 
it?’ 

I had no alternative, and so I 
went with her. I knew also that 
it was for my good, and I tried to 
be grateful; I did indeed. 

* * * * * 

But as I had been doomed to 
disappointment respecting my 
child’s return to me on another 
occasion, so was I doomed now. 
The month at the seaside passed 
drearily enough, as I counted each 
hour to the time of my reunion 
with May; but the close of it 
found that reunion apparently no 
nearer than before. 

My darling seemed as vexed as 
myself at the delay, still she was 
amongst new scenes and new 
people, and could not be expected 
to feel it so much as I did. 

She wrote to me from Naples 
that she was surprised to find her 
husband had made arrangements 
to go on to Sicily—a country he 
had never visited. Whilst in 
Sicily she fell ill. It was only a 
slight attack of fever, but I heard 
nothing of it till it was over, and 
I worried myself lest a worse thing 
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might befall my treasure, and Lord 
Eustace not consider it worth his 
while to inform me. 

‘ He ought to have telegraphed 
at once,’ I said tearfully to Juliet. 
‘Fancy May being sick without 
me j 

‘ My dear child, it was nothing, 
or depend upon it the man would 
have written. You see what May 
says! She was not in bed half 
the time, and Lord Eustace 
thought it much better not to 
alarm you.’ 

‘But he shouldn’t have thought,’ 
I replied, with a stamp of my foot. 
‘It was his duty to tell me of it.’ 

‘Well, she’s all right again 
now,’ said Juliet consolingly. ‘So 
I wouldn’t excite myself about it.’ 

Yet the incident annoyed me 
more than I can express, and I 
detected myself looking out for the 
foreign post with feverish dread, 
lest I should hear of some fresh 
disaster befalling my May. 

From Sicily, she informed me 
that Paris was to be their final 
destination. 

* I wanted to go straight home,’ 
wrote my sweet girl complainingly. 
‘I am so tired of sight-seeing, and 
I do so long to meet you again, 
dear mothie; but Eustace has 
some great friends in Paris who 
have persuaded him to pay them 
a visit. This has been an awful 
disappointment to me. I have 
not felt very strong since that 
attack of fever, and the travelling 
and dragging about does weary 
me so. Besides I want to feel at 
home in Castle Rivers before 
Christmas comes, and above all 
things I want to see my own dear 
mammy again. Oh! darling, your 
girl is so mother-sick, I think 
sometimes that I shall never, 
never, never be able to part with 
you again.’ 

These letters of May’s made 
me very happy aud very miserable. 
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I, too, was disappointed and chafing 
at the delay in our meeting — 
chafing still more perhaps at the 
knowledge that if Lord Eustace 
had had any consideration for the 
tender attachment that existed be- 
tween my child and myself, he 
would have yielded to her evident 
desire to rejoin me and brought 
her home before.’ 

Three — four — five months 
dragged their miserable course 
one after the other, and all that 
time May and I had nothing but 
the few letters that passed be- 
tween us to satisfy the cravings 
of our natural affection. At last 
December broke upon us, and my 
darling sent me a joyful scrawl 
from Paris, to say that they were 
about to start for Ireland on the 
next day but one, and hoped to 
find us at Castle Rivers to receive 
them. 

How I made Parker scramble 
all my things into my boxes, that 
I might start by the same evening’s 
mail, and reach Wicklow before 
my treasure. How excited—how 
joyful—how mad I was at the 
prospect of meeting her again ! 

‘ All’s well that ends well,’ said 
dear Juliet, almost as pleased as 
myself to witness my pleasure. 
‘You will soon forget all about 
these tedious months of waiting 
now, Katie!’ 

‘Oh! Juliet, I am so excited,’ 
I replied ; ‘ I feel as if I must die 
before I reach Castle Rivers.’ 

Even as I spoke the words, a 
letter from my angel was put into 
my hand. 

It contained almost the same 
expression I had used. 

‘Oh! mother, darling!’ she 
wrote amongst other things, ‘I 
am so excited at the idea of seeing 
you again, I feel as if I should die 
before I reached your arms.’ 

But she did not—thank God !— 
she did not! 


( To be continued.) 
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CARPE DIEM. 


By THe AvuTHOR oF ‘MounTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE,’ ETC. 


S one gets ever such a little 
older, one gets very much 
more disinclined to take much 
trouble, much physical trouble that 
is, about hobbies which once were 
ridden to death. A few years ago 
it was a pleasure to get up at two 
o’clock in the morning, and have 
six hours’ fishing before it became 
necessary to get to work at Black- 
stone and Chitty, and the endless 
writing of ‘common forms’; now 
I prefer keeping within the sheets 
until breakfast-time, and leaving 
fishing expeditions for legitimate 
holidays. So that, as holidays 
are not very frequent, and often 
necessarily taken up in other ways, 
and as fishing stations are distant, 
and not easily accessible, my hand 
is in danger of forgetting its cun- 


ning in wielding a fishing-rod. I. 


do not so much miss my favourite 
sport, until, in an unfortunate 
hour, I get hold of a book of 
angling reminiscences, of which 
there are plenty, and reading in 
its pages vivid descriptions of days 
by the riverside, such as I used 
to experience myself, my fancy 
sets to work, and aided by memory, 
conjures up such delightful visions 
that at last I cannot sit still; the 
room, ay, and the town, seem to 
stifle me, and I long for a glorious 
ramble, rod in hand, as much as I 
ever did. 

Following close upon the perusal 
of such a book, and the feelings 
awakened by it, I was pleased be- 
yond measure to find myself pos- 
sessed of a few days of leisure, and 
once more in the bonny border 
land of Wales. I took care to 
make the most of my time, and 
seize the opportunity of renewing 
my acquaintance with some of 
those charming spots with which, 


as an angler and a writer, I had 
in times past, identified myself. 
One day I spent in tracing the 
wanderings of the burn whence 
many a lusty trout had been trans- 
ferred to my pannier. Another 
afternoon I set out for a carp pool, 
not the carp pool par excellence of 
our boyish days, but one nearly 
as good, where I had caught some 
six-pounders years ago. I walked 
to the place—it was two miles and 
a half away—burdened with three 


* rods and a huge bagful of worms, 


intent upon slaughter. I neared 
the field, I crossed the hedge. I 
stood still and gazed in astonish- 
ment. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. There was no pool there. I 
walked round the field, and across 
the field, which was strewn with 
clumps of rushes. A peewit had 
laid four eggs on the very spot, as 
I calculated, where I had hooked 
my biggest carp. A small boy 
hove in sight. I seized him, and 
asked him where the pool had 
gone. Heanswered,‘ Whoy, mun, 
it ha’ been drained dry these three 
years.’ I sat upon a gate and 
smoked four cigarettes, then walked 
home, my rods feeling twice as 
heavy as when I came that way. 

I was to be recompensed, how- 
ever, for my disappointment by a 
day at the carp pool on the hill at 
Craigyrhiw, Coed-y-gar, or Peny- 
coed, for it goes by all three names, 
the first being the most proper. 
By accident I met an old friend 
from a distance, who, when he 
heard where I was bound to, offered 
to accompany me. I was glad 
of his companionship for more 
than one reason. He had affected 
to disbelieve my accounts of the 
big fish to be caught there, and 
this was an opportunity of vindi- 
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cating myself from the charge of 
exaggeration. He got his rods 
and we started, pausing on the 
way to get a couple of small Melton 
Mowbray pies for lunch. My 
friend, whom I shall call A., left 
the commissariat department to 
me, and I, having just had a good 
breakfast, did not contemplate 
the possibility of becoming very 
hungry during the day, so con- 


sidered we should have quite sufii-, 


cient to recruit ourselves with. 
Leaving the town, we passed under 
the beautiful avenue of limes in 
the churchyard, musical with rooks 
and sweet with the spring fra- 
grance, and so on to Oswald’s 
Well. Under a tree at this spot 
king Oswald fell in battle, and out 
of the ground afterward sprang 
water, said to be endowed with 
healing power. The well is neatly 
arched over with stone, and has 
an effigy of king Oswald at the 
back; but the latter offered too 
good a mark for the stones of the 
grammar-school lads to remain 
undefaced. Oswaldestree is now 
corrupted into Oswestry, or more 
commonly among the country 
people, Hogestry, or Osistry. Just 
above the well is the present battle 
ground, where affairs of honour 
among the schoolboys are, or used 
to be, settled by an appeal to fisti- 
cufis. 

Crossing Llanvorda Park we 
enter Craigvorda woods, at once the 
most beautiful and picturesque of 
the many similar woods on the bor- 
ders. The ground is mossy under- 
foot, the trees meet overhead, 
glossy green ferns pave the noble 
corridors, which have for pillars 
straight and sturdy firs and larch, 
and for a roof the heavy foliage 
of interwoven sycamore and oak. 
At intervals the chestnut too lifts 
its gigantic nosegay of pink and 
white and yellow flower-spikes, 
and near it, out of some craggy 
knoll, the ‘lady of the forest,’ the 
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silver birk bends tenderly over 
the masses of blue hyacinths below. 
‘ The shade is silent and dark and 
green, and the boughs so thickly 
are twined across, that little of 
the blue sky is seen between ;’ but 
there is no lack of blue underfoot, 
for the hyacinths seem to have 
claimed the wood as their own 
property, and shine like a shim- 
mering sea of blue between the 
tree stems, quite putting out of 
countenance with their blaze of 
colour the modest violet, growing 
by the side of the runnels leaping 
downward to join the noisy brook. 

We crossed the Morda, a pur- 
ling trout stream, out of which 
you may easily basket a score of 
trout in the spring; up a lane, 
the banks of which were crowded 
so thickly with spring flowers, star- 
wort, and other snow-white flowers, 
deep-blue germander speedwells, 
red ragged-robins, and wild gera- 
niums, monkshood, daisies, dan- 
delions, and buttercups, that the 
green of the leaves and grasses 
was quite absorbed and lost in the 
brighter hues; up and up, until 
our legs began to ache, and at 
last we came to the crest of the 
hill, in the hollow a few feet 
below which, lay the tarn, gloomy 
enough, but weirdly beautiful. 
The water itself looked green from 
the prevailing colour of the rushes 
and flags, and the deep belt of green 
alders, which grew half in and 
half out of it all round. 

‘Look,’ I said, ‘there are two 
herons, a couple of wild ducks, 
with their young brood just 
hatched, twenty or thirty coots 
and waterhens, and some black 
leaves sticking up out of the water, 
which are the things we are after.’ 

‘ What do you mean? asked A. 

‘They are the back fins of 
carp.’ 

A.’s rods—he had two, as I had 
—were put together with remark- 
able quickness. I took it more 
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leisurely, and watched him search- 
ing about for a place to cast his 
line in, with some amusement. 

*I say, how are we to get at 
the water ? he cried. 

*‘Wade” But this he was 
averse to doing. He found a log 
of wood, and pushing it out beyond 
the bushes, where it was very 
shallow, he took his stand upon 
it in a very wobbley state, with 
a rod in either hand. I took up 
a position a short distance from 
him, and we waited patiently for 
half an hour without a bite. Sud- 
denly I heard a splash, and looking 
round, saw that A. had slipped 
off his perch, and was halfway 


up to his knees in water, with a - 


broken rod and a most rueful ex- 
pression on his face. 

‘ I have lost such a beauty.’ 

‘ Serves you right. You can’t 
pitch a big carp out like you could 
a trout. This is the way—see.’ 
I struck at a decided bite, and 
found that I was fast in a good 
fish, which, after a lively bit of 
splashing and dashing about (the 
water was only knee-deep, though 
so muddy the fish could not see 
us), I led into a little haven 
or pond where the inmates of a 
cottage in the wood came to get 
their water, and lifted him out 
with my hands, a tidy fish of three 
pounds in weight. In about a 
quarter of an hour A.’s float moved 
slightly. He was all excitement 
directly. He had never caught 
anything larger than a half-pound 
trout. Some minutes elapsed be- 
fore another movement took place. 
* He has left it,’ said A. 

‘No, he has not; don’t move; 
you will get him presently.’ 

Then the float, or quill, gave 
a couple of dips, then in a few 
seconds more moved off with in- 
creasing rapidity. ‘Now strike.’ 
A. did so, and soon landed a carp 
of two pounds. From that time 
we had steady sport through- 


out the day. Every quarter of an 
hour one of us had a bite; and 
although we missed a good many 
through striking too soon, our re- 
spective heaps of golden-brown 
fish (very few of the carp there 
are at all white) grew rapidly in 
size. 

As we were coming back from 
a small larch tree where we had 
found a_ beautifully-constructed 
golden-crested wren’s nest, sus- 
pended from the under side of a 
branch, A. suddenly clasped me 
round the middle, and gave me a 
very neat back throw. ‘ Hullo! 
what’s that for? I exclaimed, con- 
siderably astonished as I sat on 
the ground. 

‘ Your foot was just poised over 
that beggar,’ he said, pointing to a 
big brown adder, which was gliding 
away like an animated ash stick. 

‘Ah, thanks; there are too 
many of those fellows here.’ 

We had eaten the two pies, and 
as four o’clock drew near we got 
mighty hungry again. 

‘ Just hand me over another 
pie, old fellow. Nature abhors a 
vacuum,’ said A. 

* I haven’t got any more,’ I an- 
swered. 

‘Not got any more? Oh, dear.’ 
After a pause, ‘I am hungry.’ In 
a little while longer A. started off, 
saying, ‘ You mind my rod while 
Iam away. Iam going foraging 
for food. I'll try and catch a 
rabbit, and eat him alive,oh! I’ve 
been meditating upon those fish, 
but I don’t like the look of them.’ 

He was gone for about half an 
hour, during which time I had 
landed three fish. When he came 
back he had the countenance of a 
man who had dined well. He 
said to me: 

‘Go as straight as you can 
through the wood in that direc- 
tion, and you will come to a cot- 
tage where there is plenty of hot 
tea, a loaf of bread, and some butter 
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awaiting you. I never dined 
better in all my life, and I for- 
give you for only bringing two 
pies.’ 

I obeyed his directions, and the 
tea certainly was refreshing, al- 
though I could not get any sugar 
with it. 

It was time to be going. We 
counted our fish. I had eleven 
(my usual number at that pool, 
by the way), and A. had ten, most 
from two to three pounds each, but 
one or two heavier. We selected 
the best, and as many as we could 
conveniently carry, and gave the 
rest to some cottagers. 

From the shooting-box, which 
is at the top of the hill, and is, 
by the way, in a state of dilapida- 
tion, we had a most magnificent 
view, one well worth the walk to 
see. It was a view which em- 
braced Shropshire, Cheshire, Mont- 
gomeryshire, Denbighshire, and 
Merionethshire. In the vividly 
green valley below us the little 
village of Llansilin slumbered, 
scarcely noticeable were it not for 
the dark and massy yew-trees in 
its churchyard. 

From the rocks farther on we 
saw a pretty sight. A fox was 
standing on a stone, and on a 
sloping slab beneath her five cubs 
were sprawling and gambolling 
about like a lot of Newfoundland 


puppies. 
x 
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Presently the vixen trotted off 
a little way and lay down; and 
while we were watching her a 
rabbit popped out of his burrow, 
and ¢ame several yards towards 
Reynard without seeing her. With 
one bound fox was upon bunny, 
and the pair rolled over and over 
down the hill. The captor then 
slunk off with her captive, not to 
her young ones, but to a quiet 
hole in the cliff, to have a gorge 
all by her greedy self. 

In a hollow tree in the cliff we 
found three jackdaws’ nests, each 
with four eggs in; and we were 
amused at watching a woodpecker 
tapping away ata tree. The noise 
produced was like that made by 
drawing a stick very rapidly over 
some wooden palings, and quite as 
loud, or even more like a watch- 
man’s rattle worked rather slowly. 
A curious spectacle was presented 
in the lane on going home. It 
was a warm, damp night, and every 
dozen yards or so a glowworm ex- 
hibited its eerie light, and each 
successive one seemed to shine 
more whitely and brightly than 
the last. 

The day was done, its pleasure 
seized, and—no, not gone, for a 
pleasant memory remains where- 
with to delight myself, and per- 
chance please my friends, among 
whom I would fain number all \ 
angling readers. 
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